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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
EMIGRATION !! 

Competence ina Colony compared with Poverty 

at Home. London, J. Murray. 
Tue all-important question of systematic, na- 
tional, and well-regulated Emigration is most 
forcibly brought forward in this Memoria. to 
Lord John Russell, prepared and presented by a 
committee of distin zuished Noblemen, Members 
of Parliament, and others, who have taken the 
subject into their careful consideration. The 
statements are very striking, and the conclusions 
inevitable; and we earnestly hope that they 
will be made the foundation of measures which 
the prosperity of the country so pressingly and 
imperatively demands, both as a relief to Land- 
lords and Labourers, a boon to our Colonics, and 
a safety-valve to the mother Empire. 

In the present instance Australia is the colony, 
the advantages of colonizing which by augmented 
immigration are especially demonstrated; and, 
we think, by reasoning so unanswerable, that it 
seems impossible to resist the appeal. In fact, 
we never yet could perceive any cause to prevent 
the examples of ancient states, in this respect, 
being followed on a greater scale by such a Peo- 
ple and Government as Great Britain possesses. 

We have a million and a half of population, 
nearly a tenth receiving parochial relief, and 
Ireland has nearly three millions, more than a 
third of the inhabitants, in the same wretched 
predicament. The levies to support them are 
enormous, and press pope upon the classes 
immediately above them, the industry of the 
land. Any relief must be a blessing to all. 
Proceeding on this fundamental principle, the 
Memorial goes on to show that, 

“The population of the world (estimated at 
860 millions) consumes yearly 1s. 2d. per head 
of British exports. The proportionate con- 
sumption by foreign countries and British colo- 
nies is estimated as follows, viz. :— 












































FOREIGN STATES. COLONIES, 

£ s. d. £s. d. 
Prussia.. 0 0 Gperhead Canada .. 115 Oper head 
Russia ..0 0 8 —— W. Indies 217 6 —— 





France ..0.1 6 CapeG.H.3 20 —~— 
U.States 05 8 —— Australia <7to£10 —— 

“Estimating the relative values of colonialcom- 
merce to this country, Mr. Elliot (late Chief 
Commissioner for Emigration, and now Under 
Secretary at the Colonial Office), stated, that 
‘ with a population of less than an eighth of the 
older North American population, the Australian 
Colonies have a trade with this country which 
exceeds the former value of the other by more 
than a million sterling.’ 

“ Australia consumes most largely of our pro- 
duce, and supplies, in return, the largest amount 
of raw material used in our principal and oldest 
manufacture; it is retarded in its beneficial 
career, only by the want of that of which we 
have a ruinous abundance, viz., labour. 

“The import of Australian wool has, in a few 
years, increased from a single bale of 250 lbs. to 
the present supply of 21,000,000 Ibs., and if 
labour be adequately supplied, will attain in ten 
years hence 100,000,009 lbs. ; the present amount 
is one-third of the whole wools imported, and 
affords employment to far more than one-third 
of the operatives engaged in the manufacture 
of imported wools; since the Australian wool 
being of a quality different from the British, 
encourages rather than excludes the use of the 
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latter, inasmuch as the British wool could not be 
used so extensively were it not for its admixture 
with the fine Australian. If, therefore, Aus- 
tralian wools deteriorate in quality, or diminish 
injquantity, from the scarcity of labour, British 
woollen manufactures must relatively decline, to 
the loss alike of the grower and the artificer.”’ 

To this staple other sources of wealth are 
being continually added, and yet more remain 
to be developed, whenever adequate labour can 
be found. The cheapness of living in Australia 
is unparalleled. Every luxury may be enjoyed 
by an individual upon £300 a-year ; and artizans, 
servants, labourers, and others of lower station, 
are amply provided for at the cost, say of £40 
per annum, which, and more, every one of them 
is able to earn. 

‘Ireland has 300 persons, England 260, to 
each square mile; Australia has 12 square miles 
to each individual. 

*‘ Australia has nearl 
with the population of Wiltshire or Northumber- 
land. In this country the people press on the 
sources of subsistence, in Australia the food 
presses upon the people. 

“Treland has 3,000,000 dependent on charity 
for subsistence ; New South Wales has subsist- 
ence for 3,000,000, with only 180,000 persons to 
consume it. There they are languishing to ob- 
tain that which we are anxious to get rid of. 
Each groans under the burden, while disputing 
the right to bear it; each prefers suffering from 
the disease, to paying the fee for the cure. Here 
there are districts where the land, rent free, 
would not afford a pound of meat a-week to each 
starving inhabitant. 

“In the legislative assembly of New South 
Wales, in the month of June last, it was stated 
that, this year, ‘no less than 64,000,000 lbs. of 
meat would be wasted, sufficient to feed 1,100,000 
of those poor people who were starving in Eng- 
land and Ireland.’ In New South Wales the 
people are 180,000, the cattle 2,000,000, the 
sheep 8,000,000, being about 13 head of oxen 
and 50 sheep for each person. The superabun- 
dance of food is wasted for want of mouths ; the 
corn is shed for lack of reapers; the wool is in- 
jured for want of shearers; and, consequently, 
all descriptions of produce either perish, or 
are greatly depreciated both in quality and 
value. Herds of cattle and flocks of sheep are 
‘ boiled down ’ for tallow, there, while thousands 
are famishing for want of food here,—there the 
meat is wasted—here men are wasting. Human 
skeletons pine here for what fattened dogs re- 
ject there. The balance between food and popu- 
lation is unequal at home, it is as unequal in 
New South Wales,—but it is the other way. In 
like manner the scales of labour and. employment 
are uneven here ; they are as uneven at the anti- 
podes, but in the opposite direction ; here labour 
is too plentiful, there it is as much too scarce. 
We have tried and failed to bring the food to the 
starving man,—therefore convey the starving 
man to his food, the labourer to his hire, and 
you may restore the lost balance.” 

But it is strange and pitiable to relate that 
obstacles have been interposed between these 
desirable objects and their consummation, in- 
stead of the way having been made as easy #8 
the wealth, power, and interests of the country 
could plan and effect. The length and cost of 
the voyage can be readily surmounted; but 
Government have added an insuperable barrier 
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at theend. Political considerations may exist 
for encouragingja stout and loyai colonization in 
Canada as a check upon our Anglo-Saxon daugh- 
ter and neighbour, sometimes inclined to be— 

* A little more than kin, and less than kind ;” 
which do not apply to Australia, but still there 
are strong and paramount reasons for also, at 
least, turning a large share of the tide in that 
direction, Yet, ‘in nine months of the year 1847, 
240,000 souls—an amount equal to the entire 

opulation of the continent of New Holland— 
a landed on the other side of the Atlantic ; 
while not 800 have gone to New South Wales. 

“If the 800,000 who in twenty-two years 
have gone to the United States had settled in 
Australia, they would have consumed (at £7 10s. 
per head) of British produce £6,000,000. The 
difference, therefore, caused by those persons 
who have emigrated to foreign powers, instead 
of colonizing British settlements, has been a loss 
to British manufacturers of £5,800,000. 

“Tn the United States, distant three thousand 
miles, the richest and most productive land can 
be immediately bought at the fixed price of a 
dollar per acre. In our own colonies, 16,000 
miles hence, the lowest price at which Govern- 
ment will put up to auction the worst land {is 
about five times that amount. We have chosen 
to make land dear where land is plentiful, and 
money cheap where money is scarce.” 

Other calculations and details would extend 
our remarks beyond the limits we ean allow, but 
we hope we have done enough to attract univer- 
sal attention to this most momentous subject. 
The scheme proposed in the Memorial to accom- 
plish the great end in view, appears to us to be 
very simple, and likely to be as efficacious as 
beneficial to England and Australia. . 

“Tn England the pauper is a burden averaging 
for each adult per annum £5.—In New South 
Wales the same individual pays the state in 
local taxes, per annum, £2 8s., making an annual 
difference, on.this view alone, of per head £7 8s. 
Taking the population at 180,000, and the average 
annual revenue for five years at £436,000, a 
loan for emigration, secured on the colonial land 
revenue of New South Wales, and guaranteed 
by the imperial Government, by which alone it 
could be effected, would be repaid by the amount 
of taxation of those emigrants themselves in nine 
or ten years. : 

“The taxes paid by 100 emigrants, at £2 8s. 
each, would be £240, and in ten years would be 
£2400. An advance for 100 emigrants to New 
South Wales, even at £16 per head, -would re- 
quire £1600, which, with ten years’ interest at 
four ‘per cent., amounts to £2240: thus they 
more than repay their passage in ten years by 
£160; and if we take the price at which Govern- 
ment are now contracting to send emi ts to 
Sydney, viz.—£11 9s. and £10 10s. perhead, the 
taxes would repay the fare in less than six years. 

‘“‘The importance of each individual in the 
value of the capital he creates is not less Fe- 
markable ; at home the average annual burden 
of each adult pauper is £5. The annual cost by 
which the value may be estimated of each Aus- 
tralian shepherd, is at least £55: thus each 
Australian eure increases the reproductive 
capital of the community, by £60 per annum, m 
comparison with his former condition. : 

‘“‘ Hence the speedy return of the outlay in 
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comes the obstacle of distance; and were the 
other existing obstacles removed, Australia, with 
its numerous resources in pastoral, agricultural, 
and mineral wealth, would present the fairest 
field ever opened for colonization. * * * 

“The proposal that a grant of public money 
should be voted for the purposes of colonization, 
is not an essential part of the proposition, but it 
is, nevertheless, one founded on justice as well 
as economy and sound policy Ifthe benefit be 
mutual, the burden should be shared alike by 
the pony and mother country, and the payment 
for an advantage should be proportioned to the 
relative amount of the gain. The economy will 
appear from the two-fold stimulus afforded to 

ritish commerce by exchanging the manufac- 
tured article for the raw staple thereof, the policy 
from the attachment of those subjects who are 
grateful for effectual aid afforded in a period of 
distress, 

“ Where funds arising from any of the colonies 
are applied by her Majesty’s Government in pro- 
moting the emigration of the labouring classes, 
such sums should be increased by an amount, 
raised in this country, equal, or bearing a certain 
proportion, to the sums derived from colonial 
contributions, 

“* If, however, the objections to such a course 
of proceeding be deemed insuperable, it is then 
submitted, that her Majesty’s ministers should 
bring forward a measure which would render a 
smaller amount of colonial funds effectual for a 


‘larger amount of emigration, and adopt a system 


which would at once encourage the co-operation 
of private efforts, and reinforce the means avail- 
able from other sources. Sums raised by 
parishes, by unions, by public or private bodies, 
should be assisted according to the liberality of 
the sums first raised. - ‘si bs * 

“Under the provisions of the Poor Law 
Amendment Act, during eleven years ending 
January 1846, 11,235 persons have been aided 
in emigration, at a total cost of £75,700, aver- 
aging 1022 persons and £6,880 per annum, each 
individual. costing the parish £6 14s. 5d. If 
a@ more economical and comprehensive system 
had been adopted, which, instead of exporting 
the labourer to a foreign country where he was 
not wanted, had sent him to a colony where his 
services would have been valuable, and had 
divided the expense, the cost would have been 
smaller, and the advantage greater to all parties. 

“Under the proposed system, arrangements 
could be made with poor families and great 
landed proprietors, whereby large numbers of 
the: able-bodied poor of both sexes might, at a 
moderate expense to themselves, exchange a life 
worse than useless, for a scene of active industry, 
profitable alike to themselves, to the country 
they left, and to that of their adoption. 

‘Further encouragement might be given by 
affording corresponding advantages and facilities 
to the labouring emigrant who shall defray a 
portion of his own passage-money.”’ 

And we cordially believe and rejoice in the 
conclusion, 

“‘The principle of Colonization is perfectly 
recognized. 

‘*The practice of Emigration is imperfectly 
applied. 

“It is not desired that your Lordship should 
consider this only as a colonial question. Your 
attention is called to it as one of great importance 
to the whole empire. It is believed that the pre- 
sent plan of maintaining the poor here in idle- 
ness, or conducting emigration, can neither 
afford appreciable relief, nor insure social 
order at home or in the colonies. An efficient 
system of colonization would augment the com- 
fort of the people,—would secure the tranquillity 
of the State,—would greatly add to commercial 
prosperity,—would relieve manufacturing dis- 
tress,—would assist the agricultural and ship- 
ping interest,—would diminish the public bur- 





dens and increase the revenue,—would cement 
the affections of colonists, and consolidate the 
distant portions of our vast empire.” . 
Surely such an appeal cannot be made in vain, 
and at such acrisis of national fate. The matter 
indeed is of such vital importance, as confessed 
and established by the many imperfect and abor- 
tive plans which have been proposed to effect this 
grand remedy for the distresses of a starving 
pee (more than 50,000 living on beggary in 
ndon alone), that its consideration cannot be 
delayed without the most ruinous consequences. 
And we may truly say, that as far as our judg- 
ment can be formed, and we have read and 
thought much on the subject, we have seen 
nothing for eligibility, and efficiency in every re- 
pa to compare with the propositions here so 
clearly and unanswerably laid down. So think- 
ing, we purpose to return to this striking pam- 
phlet in a future Gazette. 








SOUTH AMERICAN WARS, 


Steam sg in the Parana, &c. By Com- 
mander Mackinnon, R.N. 2 Vols. Charles 
Ollier. 


Two flattering epithets fairly apply to this 
agreeable publication: it is written in a sailor- 
like and gentlemanlike manner. Two other 
words may indicate its contents: its narrative 
of the war operations by the steam force of Eng- 
land and France is most animated; and its 
observations on the country very interesting. 

From the moment we embark with the gallant 
and intelligent Author, to the moment we land 
with him at home, after all his adventures and 
services, there is not a flatness to interrupt the 
spirit and oe gem with which his simple 
and unadorned companionship must inspire 
every reader. Wemove from battle to sporting, 
from natural history to personal conditions, 
from naval notes to amusing anecdotes, from 
geographical and topographical information to 
mercantile or political news, and throughout the 
whole feel that we are acquiring instruction in 
the easiest possible style by which it could be 
conveyed. A good chart of the Parana and 
Uruguay, as high as Corrientes, illustrates the 
first volume, and a striking frontispiece of 
rocket-firing against Montorio (besides other 
illustrations), the second. 

In the offset we think Commander Mackinnon 
finds more apology for the murderous Rosas 
than he deserves; for his character for cruelty 
and ry -wsty | was fully demonstrated by the 
letters from the spot by a close English observer, 
which were published in this Journal two years 
ago. And, indeed, the accounts afterwards 
given by the Author himself show how little the 
sanguinary monster can stand excused : 

“The reader’s attention is requested to the 
very great capabilities of the country for capital- 
ists, either large or small, and the extraordinary 
profits to be derived from a small outlay of 
money, as fully demonstrated in the Diary. 
But at the same time be it remembered, that lite 
and property, except in the immediate vicinity 
of towns, is not safe for a moment; and that 
when the foreign settler may be in the most 
flourishing condition, a sudden revolution might, 
in one moment, render him houseless and 
destitute. . "9 beg 7 bd 

“‘ Skirmishes constantly took place, and several 
men were killed and wounded, whilst Orribe 
amused himself with burning and otherwise 
destroying the houses, or Quintas, within his 
besieging lines. This barbarism had no earth] 
object, except the love of destruction, for whic 
this wretched general is so famous. No reason- 
able person will ever give Orribe credit for any 
other quality than the ferocious courage of an 
animal; as not only by his own brutal conduct 
did he excite the besieged to hold out, but thus 
ruined and destroyed the very persons and 





eee of which he was desirous to become 
resident.”’ * 

Arrived at Monte Video, in the Alecto steamer, 
the vessel is ordered to ascend the Parana with 
convoy. 

‘“« Our orders at length arrived, and all hands 
were busy in getting in provisions and stores of 
various kinds, for the ships in convoy. In the 
afternoon, being ordered on shore to survey some 
bread, the author had an opportunity of con- 
versing with an Italian who had just arrived 
in his vessel, an open boat about twenty tons, 
from the River Uruguay. He stated, that when 
about a hundred miles above Buenos Ayres, he 
one night incautiously made fast his boat to the 
bank. A short time before dawn a party of the 
enemy, or Blancos, as they are called, surprised 
him, plundered his boat of all the portable valu- 
ables he possessed, and then, not content with 
the booty, laid him flat on his back, spread out 
his arms and legs, which they nailed down with 
spike-nails to the deck, leaving him face upper- 
most to be scorched and tortured to death by the 
burning rays of the sun as it rose in the morn- 
ing. Luckily, two of his crew were lying sleep- 
ing in the bushes close by, and, thus concealed, 
were enabled to elude the enemy. The moment 
they retired, these two men leapt into the boat, 
cut the fastenings, pushed off into the stream, 
and escaped: two others, discovered by the 
Blancos, were slaughtered. Such is their refine- 
ment of ferocity, that it is a common thing on 
taking a prisoner, to peg him down to the earth, 
and either leave him to be scorched by the sun, 
as before mentioned, and gloat upon his agonies, 
or peg a wet hide over his body firmly into the 
ground. As the sun dries the hide, so does it 
shrink, until the miserable wretch is squeezed 
nearly flat to the earth, and his eyes forced out 
of the sockets. An older and more popular 
method, however, is to sew the victim up tightly 
in a newly stripped hide, and allow the gradual 
shrinking of this horrible shroud to hug him in 
agonizing tortures to death.” 

How divine the land which man thus deforms! 
Threading the difficult and dangerous navigation 
of the river, we are told : 

“ We found our way through numerous little 
islands, standing as sentinels at the mouth of 
the Parana. The width varied from a fewhundred 
yards to amile. Occasionally the vessel steered 
close to the trees on one side, then, as the chan- 
nel varied, shot across to the other. The water 
was smooth as a sylvan lake, while the fragrance 
of the air, the exquisite verdure of the trees, 
and the half-submerged jungle, formed a cap- 
tivating contrast to the wide Atlantic. Some- 
times, by extending an arm from the paddle- 
box, a beautiful and unknown flower might 
almost be grasped; but, more seductive than 
all, as we glided swiftly and quietly past the 
fruit islands, large clusters of rosy and tempting 
peaches and nectarines, in large quantities, hung 
almost within our reach, but oh, provoking in 
the extreme, out of our grasp. It will be easy 
to imagine the longing eyes which were riveted 
upon these delicious fruits, particularly by those 
who had just come from a long sea voyage. Our 
torment resembled that of Tantalus; but, as we 
were then unacquainted with the manceuvres of 
the enemy, it was considered unadvisable to land, 

“These islands are very low, covered almost 
entirely with fruit trees, under which grows 4 
very thick and entangled jungle, with here and 
there large marshes covered by long reeds or 
sedge, ‘and filled with strange aquatic birds. 
Occasionally, as we went along, a pretty winding 
creek branched out into the distance ; and, 
when it passed through one of the spperentiy 
interminable, and Savanna-like marshes, was 
beautifully fringed with trees, which marked its 


“* General Orribe repeated and confirmed the decree of 
Rosas authorising the torture, or murder, of whatever 
British or French officers or men were taken in the river.” 
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course for miles. It is currently asserted, and 
very generally believed, that the waters are so 
impregnated by the roots and branches of the 
sarsaparilla trees, as to act medicinally on 
strangers, until accustomed to their effects. 
This was certainly experienced on our entering 
the Parana, and it had a beneficial effect upon 
5 the health of all.* 

“We were all surprised at the remarkable 
softness of the water, which proved very favour- 
able in the generation of steam; so much so, 
that a great saving of fuel accrued, especially 
when compared to the use of sea-water for that 


or hurricanes, the curse of moskitos, 
the insufferable heat, increasing as you ascend 
this magnificent stream northerly towards the 
Equator, are the principal drawbacks, and the 
notices of them in turn supply the entertaining 
varieties of the work. We select some examples. 
On first nearing Rosario, we have a droll sketch: 

“About half-past seven, a.m., the steamer 
rounded a point on port shore so closely that it 
would have been easy to jump from the paddle- 
box into the enemy’s country, and immediately 
opened the town of Rosario. This view of a 
strange town was very interesting, particularly 
as it burst on our sight in so sudden a manner, 
and in such immediate proximity. 

“ But all eyes were attracted from this new 
object by a loud screaming and agitation of 
water close under the port bow, which turned 
out, upon examination, to be produced by the 
female population of the town who were enjoy- 
ing their usual diurnal ablutions in ‘ birth-day 
suits. Our sudden appearance made them 
cluster together, and increased, if possible, their 
shrieking, and splashing, and fun. ‘The group 
consisted of all colours, from pure white gradu- 
ating to jetty black. The shouts of laughter and 
delight arising from the Alecto were hardly 
stifled by going to quarters to prepare for a large 
mass of cavalry drawn up on the beach, close to 
the course she was steering. 

“Every disposable man was armed with a 
musket, and put as much under cover as the low 
and slight bulwarks of our vessel would allow. 
It was an anxious moment, passing this force so 
closely, as they might have masked a powerful 
battery. But as we slowly drew a-head, every- 
thing remained quiet except the orders of the 
captains of guns, ‘ Muzzle to the left!’ as they 
kept the wide-throated thirty-twos trained into 
the centre of the enemy’s mass, with a double 
charge of canister-shot. Here, the cavalry 
vidette were.relieved, and another party took 
their place. The latter were evidently more 
hostilely inclined than the former party.” 

Higher up, “‘ wherever a landing was effected, 
the sand was found completely covered by 
foot-prints of tigers, some of enormous size, so 
large indeed that both hands spread out would 
hardly cover one. These were comparatively 
rare; but proof enough existed of their numbers. 
The pilots declared it was certain death to be on 
shore after sunset, unless with a large party well 
armed; and, even then, the risk would be very 
=. This was variously taken on board, some 

ughing at it as a humbug; but one thing was 
very certain, namely, that in any party on shore, 
avy alacrity was always shewn in getting the 

t shoved off before the sun had quite dis- 
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“* A medical view of the river is about to be published 
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“Enough game might have been killed in 
this day’s ride to load a waggon; but our ener- 
gies were otherwise directed. Towards evening, 
we left the open prairie, and entered a district 
partially wooded, which gradually became more 
picturesque and beautiful, and more thickly 
studded with horned cattle, horses, and sheep. 
Just as the sun was setting, we arrived at the 
estancia where we were to change horses. This 
was situated on a slight eminence, round which 
wound a shallow creek, or streamlet, absolutely 
alive with fish. As it was difficult to procure 
horses after dark, and still more so to find a way 
through these immense and trackless plains at 
night, we decided to remain until an hour before 
day-break. 

‘When we dismounted, nothing could exceed 
the ceremonious politeness of the nearly naked 
Senors who became our hosts. Dinner (the 
best they had) was immediately ordered, soon 
prepared, and smoking before us. It consisted 
of beef, broiled, or rather singed, on the embers 
of a wood fire, then impaled on a common stick, 
skewerwise, and stuck into the ground beside 
us. We had also a large calabash full of deli- 
cious oranges picked from a tree in the enclosure 
or yard. By the time our primitive dinner was 
ready, we had unsaddled our steeds, and heaped 
all our traps, including mails, guns, pistols, 
ricao, bridle, &c., together. Then pulling out 
our knives, we squatted round our provisions, 
and immediately commenced the repast. 

“During our dinner, all the ladies of the 
family were intently watching us, and amusing 
themselves at our expense. Two were extremely 
pretty, but dressed in a fashion peculiar to this 
country. They had not a single article of cloth- 
ing except a loose garment very low and very 
short. I cannot describe it better than by calling 
it half apron, half petticoat. Their glossy black 
hair was tastefully dressed. They were lolling 
in a high hammock close to us; and, whilst 
they kept their feet concealed, seemed, with 
their light red, but clear complexions, to be very 
engaging. Their regular features, in spite oi 
colour, plainly demonstrated their European 
extraction, and shewed a wide difference to the 
aboriginal features in the persons of the Guar- 
anis Indians, many of whom were lounging 
about. 

“At nine o’clock, having arranged all my 
things as comfortably as circumstances would 
allow, with the mails for a pillow, and loaded 
fire-arms beside me, I tried to compose myseli 
to sleep; but the excitement of the strang 
position I was in, entirely banished any thought 
of repose. I therefore lit my cigar, and took a 
survey of this wild and strange scene, lighted 
up by a most beautiful moon, and further irradi- 
ated by numerous fire-flies flitting about the 
foliage of an orange tree close at hand, like so 
many erratic lamps. | 

“* Moving and lying about higgledy piggledy, 
were the numerous pets of the family, consisting 
of dogs, sheep, colts, fawns, goats, calves, fowls, 
ducks, children, and a good sized tiger-cat, who 
all appeared to scramble and agree together 
with the utmost confidence and cordiality. In 
the orange tree were several parrots, which hac 
acquired, from imitation, various human and 
bestial cries. The absurd clamour and gambol: 
of this unique assembly were most extraordi: 
nary. Sometimes a profound stillness prevailed. 
only disturbed by the buzzing, and low, gentk 
whistle of insects or lizards; and anon, as ¢ 
small fleecy cloud momentarily shaded the bril- 
liant moonlight, the fire-flies appeared to gaii 
additional lustre, and to multiply into countless 
numbers. A light air, loaded wiih perfume. 
just gave a gentle motion to the leaves of th 
orange tree, from which proceeded a low wailing 
sob, as from a child in at pain. ‘This ap- 
peared to arouse a host of mourners. The sob- 
bing was taken up by dozens of voices, appa- 





rently of all ages, until the chorus swelled into 
loud and agonizing grief. 

‘** Bless my heart!’ what on earth can this 
mean ? thought I, rising up, cocking my pistols, 
and looking anxiously round ‘Rather skeary,’ 
as brother Jonathan has it. For a short time, 
the distressing wail continued, and increased in 
painful chorus. I began really to bé infected 
with melancholy feelings, when, suddenly, the 
concert was changed into loud and screaming 
laughter, which, after swelling into a perfect 
diapason, fell as if from utter exhaustion. The 
source of the sounds was at length revealed : 
they were produced by the rascally parrots in 
the orange trees. Sleep was quite out of the 
question until a late hour, as the parrots were 
continually, upon any disturbing cause, venting 
their screams of joy or sorrow, or pleasure or 
hate, as the fancy struck them. 

“My wakeful state brought on a train of 
thought. I wondered why so fertile and pro- 
ductive a soil, so salubrious and excellent a 
climate, so noble and extensive a river, should 
thus, as it were, be thrown out of the pale of the 
civilized world. Is it not a reflection upon old 
Spain, for treating her children in the manner 
she did, and keeping them in ignorance, for her 
own selfish advantage and profit? She richly 
deserves the fate she has drawn upon herself, 
by her treatment of these and other of her 
colonies. 

“‘ Thus I passed the greater part of the night, 
until even the parrots were hushed into silence. 
At length, drawing my poncho over my head, 
I fully intended to get a good snooze, and had 
nearly succeeded, when a sudden blow on the 
head caused me to spring up and grasp my 
weapons. But nothing was to be seen more 
than I had observed in the earlier part of the 
night; and, after looking carefully round, I lay 
down again, taking especial good care that my 
pistols were handy for instant use. I had hardly 
composed myself a second time when the blow 
was muied: ; but now, being wide awake, it 
felt like a sudden pressure. The poncho was 
instantly torn off my face, and up I sprang again, 
rather dismayed at this strange and sudden 
assault. But all was quiet and still, and mo- 
tionless as before. 

‘* As it is very uncomfortable to be thus dis- 
curbed, I determined to remain on the watch, 
and stop the cause, if possible, as, otherwise, I 
was certain no rest could be obtained. 

“‘I therefore composed myself again, only 
drawing the poncho up to my chin, and in this 
position waited with every sense on the alert. 
{n about five minutes, just as I was thinking 
myself mistaken or dreaming, a dark body 
passed swiftly over my face, giving me a good 
tap on the side of it. It was the tame tiger-cat, 
gambolling and jumping over me. As my finger 
was on the hair trigger of my pistol, to rise, 
turn, and fire at it, as it was scrambling over a 
heap of hides, was instinctively done before 
judgment could be used. The moment the deed 
was effected, I felt extremely wroth with myself, 
ind ashamed, as I knew it would create a ‘ flare- 
up’ in the estancia. Luckily I had missed the 
iger-cat, so no bones were broken, and I thought 
the best plan would be to sham an accident. In 
‘he meantime, every soul had awoke, and the 
greatest consternation and alarm reigned amongst 
chem, as the enemy’s general, Urquieza, was 
cnown to be within thirty miles. The poor 
Gstanceiros naturally thought it was a night 
ittack. 5 

** As I could not speak ten words of Spanish, 
{£ considered the best plan would be to shew 
Martinez my discharged pistol, and by pantomime 
explain it had gone off by accident, and nearly 
cilled me. With this view I roared out ‘ Mar- 
inez! Martinez! Martinez! halloo! Mucho 
nalo, mucho malo! What a fool lam! Martinez 
come here, you idiot !’ 
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“‘ Upon his appearance, I tried to describe by 
signs how nearly I had lost my life, and what 
dangerous things the pocate escopetos, or -little 
guns were. This soon calmed the human hub- 
bub, but aroused into hideous outcry all the 
animals, who, joining in chorus, rendered any 
man’s rest, during the rest of the morning, per- 
fectly impossible. We therefore jasmeatonale 
prepared our steeds, and about an hour before 
day-light went slowly on our journey.” 

a the last post, nearest Corrientes, we are 
told : 

“The moment the people knew we were a 
government Chasque, was a great hubbub 
in the place. A little boy of seven years old, 
was helped up on a great, tall black_steed (his 
father’s) and sent off full speed to drive in the 
horses. He was such a diminutive little wretch, 
that I did not think he could possibly cling on. 
Just as he was starting, his mother called. him 
back, and, to my horror, put into his arms a 
baby, not a year old. This made no difference 
to him; he placed the chuckling little red devil 
sideways before him, jerked his tiny heels into 
his horse’s side, and away the juvenile riders 
went at a full and reckless gallop, both as naked 
as they were born, In a few minutes, they 
returned with great exultation, driving in about 
a hundred horses ; the little baby crowed with 
delight. as i” ~ * ? 

‘“‘It is asserted at Corrientes, that, owing to 
the great distance of this place from the sea, the 
climate assimilates to the tropics on sea-board ; 
and that almost all tropical productions, as well 
as those of Europe, thrive well here. In cor- 
roboration of this opinion, I observed several 
of the family of Cacti which I had hitherto con- 
sidered confined to a tropical region, One in 
particular astonished me so much, that though 
extremely anxious to execute my orders with 
dispatch, I could not restrain my curiosity, or 
help pulling up for a brief space, to examine so 
gigantic a production of nature. The cactus in 
question grew near the banks ofa small rivulet; 
its trunk was at least eighteen inches in dia- 
meter, and rose to the height of twenty feet 
before it began to throw out any branches; 
several stems (about a dozen) then grew up- 
wards at least thirty feet more. These stems 
inclined towards a very large tree standing close 
to them, as if imploring support and protection.”’ 

_A few hours at Corrientes and the delivery of 
his dispatches, our active envoy is again semt 
down the river in a small boat to Sint ship; 
and, inter alia, we read the following : 

** AsI still felt some remains of fatigue from 
the previous day’s work, I rigged the awning up, 
and, desiring the coxswain to call me shoul 
any change of weather or hostile demonstration 
occur, stretched myself out in the bottom of the 
boat, and was speedily in a profound slumber. 
After a time I awoke, not at the moment con- 
scious of the cause. The first thing I observed 
was a number of small spots of blood on the 
back of my hand. Not feeling any pain, I lay 
still look 3 at it and wondering at the cause. 
I was speedily satisfied by perceiving akind of 
half beetle, half fly, settle upon it, puncture ah 
almost invisible hole with its claws, shapeil 
exactly like those of a crab, and then feed itself 
from the spot of blood which exuded. After 
amusing myself by watching the miniature vam- 
pire, I pocketed am § hands, to avoid any more 
blood-sucking, and lay back, trying to sleep 
again. I had lain a few minutes, half asleep, 
when I was once more roused by a noise on the 
planks of the boat’s bottom. is caused me to 
prick up my ears. After a short interval, the 
noise was repeated; but, this time, louder th 
before, vibrating through the whole boat. At 
stnset it ceased, 

“A few days after, when coming up with 
the Alecto, in exactly the same om Theat 
precisely the same kind of noise under the ship's 








bottom. . On consulting some of the most intel- 
ligent bacchianos, I was informed that it was 
caused by a peculiar fish which, in this part of 
the river, fastens to the bottom of any floating 
substance. None of the men could account for 
it, but they all agreed as to its accuracy, and 
called it the drum fish. I have read of such a 
fish in the Eastern seas, otherwise I should not 
like to mention it. * - * + 

“In my various walks and rides through 
these countries I was much struck with a curious 
circumstance ; to wit, that nearly all the women, 
and most of the men, were afflicted with a wen 
in the neck resembling the goitre in the Alps. 
There is little or no doubt that the Parana 
derives its principal supply of water from the 
melting of snow in the Andes. The opinion 
that snow water is the cause of this disease in 
the Alpine region, seems to be confirmed by its 
prevalence in South America, although here a 
wide and marked difference in soil, climate, and 
modes of life, are evident. 

‘* As soon as the heat of the day had passed, 
the people began to swarm on board, and speedily 
the whole vessel was thronged. Their gratifica- 
tion was much heightened by small glasses of 
cherry brandy in the gun-room, which liquor 
being totally unknown to them, was much sought 
after and highly appreciated. I must confess I 
was rather disappointed with the ladies ; but, of 
course, such a totally different style of beauty to 
thaf we had been accustomed to, could hardly 
at first sight be admired. As our fair visitors 
wore no stays, they had a loose appearance, 
which took off wonderfully from that harmony 
of tournure so essentially necessary to please an 
Englishman who is accustomed at home to see 
beauty in its finest form. * * * 

* The natural productions of the country, such 
as horned cattle, horses, and sheep, are, of 
course, from their immense numbers, propor- 
tionably cheap. The usual price, near the capital, 
in peaceable times, being, for horses, from three 
shillings and sixpence to fifteen shillings, accord- 
ing to their quality ; and horned cattle averaging 
about ten shillings. This price, however, varies 
in different parts of the province. In many 
places, beasts have only a nominal value: sheep 
and hogs, sold in large numbers, fetch from six- 
pence to one shilling each. At this time, how- 
ever, on account of the war, prices have risen 
wonderfully hereabouts. Horses are much in 
demand, and vary from twelve shillings to one 
pound ten, and other stock in proportion, except 
sheep and pigs, which are totally neglected, and 
uncared for at all times, and by all parties.” 

The next trip of the Alecto was up again, 
towing some heavy schooners after her; and we 
copy two or three slight remarks on the way: 

“ Sunday, April 18th.—Onwards still. On 
passingsomelargetrees abouteleveno’ clock, when 
we ought to have been at church, if the service 
would have allowed it, a large black monkey 
with very glossy hair, was perceived sitting very 
composedly with his arms round a handsome 
brown one. The sailors swore they were man 
and wife, and were in the honeymoon: they 
stared at the steamers with profound gravity, 
but did not show the slightest astonishment. 

“At noon we came in sight of the convoy’s 
mast-heads, lying at Goya, and began to con- 
gratulate ourselves on speedily arriving at the 
anchorage, after our difficult and tedious navi- 
gation, 

“ At two o'clock, when within four miles of 
our destination, and all hands anticipating a 
speedy arrival, an ominous grate = (never 
to be mistaken or forgotten by a sailor) excited 
general attention. The engine was immediately 
stopped, and an attempt made to reverse it: 
but, alas! the ship had lost her way, the current 
was too powerful; nature took art at a disad- 
vantage, and the cngine hung on the centre. 
The Alecto was worse than powerless, her 





engines nought but dead weight. The exas- 
perated current, wroth at the triumph of steam 
hitherto, now laid an enormous pressure on the 
starboard bow, and drove it round with great 
force broadside on to a sand-bank, six inches at 
the least less than she drew. She immediately 
commenced bumping so violently as to renderit 
extremely unpleasant to all those who dwelt in 
her bosom. The Alecto remained thus aground 


for several days, and we did not succeed in get- 
ting her off until Wednesday the 21st of April. 
* * * * + 


‘‘ The islands in the Parana are capable, with 


the least labour and expense, of growing more 


rice than the world can consume. 

* J should add, from what I have heard of the 
cultivation of rice, that these islands are intended 
for it by nature, being overflowed exactly at the 
proper time of year to nourish the plant to per- 
féction. It is indeed a melancholy thing to see 
English, American, and other foreigners, with 
all their enterprise, capital, and industry, work- 
ing day and night to clear out their property 
from this most. os most beautiful, and 
most healthy soil and climate.” 

Soon after this the brilliant action, to which 
we have alluded, was fought; and the doings 
of a masked battery of six rockets, under the 
Author’s command, are described and pictured 
con amore. But, as we are men of peace, we 
shall leave this graphic portion to our Soldier 
and Sailor friends (for it is a capital book for the 
cabin, messroom, and gunroom) whilst we close 
our notice with only two brief extracts more, 
The first is of Monte Video, where Mr. M. says: 

“ At eight o’clock I was sitting in the Custom- 
house guard-room, smoking a cigar with the 
officer in command, when the following incident 
occurred, ae in a very striking light 
the manners and tempers of the lower orders of 
the population of Monte Video. 

“‘ An altercation had taken place between an 
old Spaniard and a South American. As it grew 
more violent, the -parties left the pulperia, or 
wine-shop, where the difference had arisen, and 
advanced towards the guard-room. When 
within an hundred yards, they stopped, and re- 

roached one another with violent gesticulations. 
fn a few minutes a number of persons had collec- 
ted round them, amongst whom weretwo or three 
soranos, or policemen, who looked on, not as 
peace-officers attempting to'stay the tumult, but 
rather as spectators enjoying the disturbance. 

‘Suddenly, the native sprang under the drawn 
sword of one of the soranos, and, quick as 
thought, plunged his knife into the abdomen of 
the Spaniard. One of the lookers on, an Italian, 
perceiving the deadly intention of the assassin, 
rushed forward to stay the murderous blow. 
He was immediately shot dead by the pistol of 
one of the soranos. 

“This tragedy ended as might be expected. 
The old Spaniard staggered into the guard-room, 
and short afterwards died. The soranos re- 
peatedly ejaculated ‘Caramba! caramba!’ and 
then lit fresh cigars; meantime, the murderer 
ran away, and of course was not to be found 
afterwar 


“ Any individual who has not had personal 
experience of the state of these South American 
towns, would not believe that so atrocious 4 
deed was hardly talked about, much less judi- 
cially noticed. The only remark I heard about 
it, was from a party of sailors who were rolling 
casks from the victualling stores, to be shipped 
in the boats the following morning. As they 
were pushing their barrels in the track of the 
bloody stains made by tbe dying man, the fol- 
lowing conversation took place. 

“«T say, Jack! is them there pig’s blood, or 
man’s blood ? ; 

“*« Why, you fool!’ returned his companion, 
‘pig’s blood is much too dear to-be wasted in 
that ere manner, in a siege like this!’ . 
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s+ “Little did Jack know with what truth he 
mM. had spoken, and how exactly he had hit the 
he nail on the head.” 
mat Our last paragraph relates to the voyage home, 
at after the Author had visited the Uruguay. He 
‘ly tellsus: 4 
rit «* When becalmed near the Equator, the lassi- 
in tude caused by the moist heat was most distres- 
nd sing. At one moment such violent rain poured 
et- down that we almost dreaded the skylights 
l. would be driven in ; and anon, the fierce rays of 
a nearly vertical sun caused every part of the 
ith WB yessel, previously saturated with wet, to steam 
ore as if she was boiling. This damp heat was so 
penetrating, that several valuable bulbs, packed 
the closely in boxes, and stowed in the holds, 
led sprouted and flowered. Some Orchidacez also, 
the from Paraguay and Upper Peru, which were 
er suspended from the quarter davit guys, appa- 
see rently quite scorched up and withered, not only 
ith came to life again, but bloomed most beauti- 
rk- fully.” * st 
ty Need we repeat the very favourable opinion 
and we entertain of this book? Sketches of South 
America, from a work of Don Felix Azara, and 
‘ich some of the Author’s own commercial and sta- 
ugs tistical statements, add much to its sterling value. 
| THE LATE MRS, FRY. 
we Memoir of the Life of Elizabeth Fry, with Ex- 
lier tracts from her Journal and Letters. Edited 
the by two of her Daughters. 2 vols. 8vo, Lon- 
lose don, C. Gilpin; Hatchard and Son. 
ore, Truty is it stated in the Introduction that 
ys: Elizabeth Fry ‘formed the bright exception, 
om- hot the rule, in the history of Woman,’’—by far 
the e most important history in this world’s being 
lent d well-being. She was a great and extraor- 
ight inary woman; and if all women were like her, 
's of the life of man would be unendurable, and the 
ociety of life an undertaker’s farce. Much as 
| an e esteemed her and cherish her memory— 
rew lorious as were her achievements where coarse- 
, or ess repelled and vice disgusted—we would not 
and hat there were many resembling her in all Lon- 
hen on, for the sake of the discharge of the often 
Te. ndispensable duties which devolve upon her sex. 
ons, We feel that what is most beneficial and laud- 
lec- ble in an original, becomes neither so bene- 
hree icial nor laudable in an imperfect copy, and we 
t as rust never again to meet with an Elizabeth—or 
but ther an imitative Elizabeth—Fry. As one, not 
2. pf the chosen, but reverencing the good in every 
awn ect and pea we may bear testimony to the 
as harm of . Fry... The italicised word is 
n of penerally used.in another sense, as pertaining to 
ian, loveliness or loving ; but we employ it to conve 
‘sin, n idea of the simplicity, earnestness, and, 
low. without adding enthusiasm, the) consequent 
il ‘of uccess with which she applied herself to her 
hoble mission. Her appeals were irresistible. 
ted, Even if you began in prejudice and point-blank 
om, Dpposition, you were conquered by the can- 
“re. our, concessions, feeling, truth, benevolence, 
and d utter devotedness to commiserating and 
lerer ighteous principle with which this Apostle of 
yund Humanity met you at every step. If a repentant 
onvict had wanted a blanket to shield her from 
‘onal hecold, Mrs. Fry could almost have persuaded a 
ican bear to allow his skin to be taken off as a sub- 





titute! Her heart and soul were in the work, 
nd she accomplished more, directly and indi- 
ectly, mediately and for all time, than ever 
male did before, in regard to one of the most 
.“** Thave heard that some of the Parana seeds of the 
large white convolvulus, brought by me to England, have 
been most successfully cultivated under the scientific 
hanagement of Mr. Davis, gardener to Lord Bridport, at 
ticket. One of the plants is called the Ipomea Bona 
ox. The flower is remarkable for its sweet scent and 
andsome appearance, being four or five inches in dia- 
heter, extended on a slender, trumpet-shaped stem. It 
Ways opens its blossoms late in the evening, and closes 
hem as soon as the sun rises in the morning. This is a 
urious fact, as those that were gathered in South America 
ere always in full beauty during the day.” 





















































































difficult and puzzling conditions that affect our 
fellow creatures for time and eternity. She was 
feminine ; and what a sacrifice to her must the 
determination have been, to make herself ac- 
quainted with infamy in its darkest shapes and 
most abhorrent forms! She did so, and we can 
readily imagine that, the Rubicon once passed, 
other motives and excited ambitions might 
operate in strengthening and enlarging the im- 
pulse ; but the first plunge was pure call glorious, 
and all to which Kings and Kaisars could after- 
wards minister, was dross in the balance. In fact, 
in the latter, there was lessof the abstractedly fine 
than could have been wished, and yet without 
these os and pompous observances, the 
cause might have been hindered ; and, after all, 
there.is no philosophy extant to preserve us from 
the fascinations of royal condescensions and 
public fame. 

Quakers and Players, Democrats and Syco- 
phants, Authors and Tuft-hunters, Merewethers 
and Whewells, all come within the circle, and 
“Oh! for Palace, Oh! for Popular distinction,”’ 
are the emulous cry and struggle of them all. 
Mrs, Fry endeavoured in vain to save a wretched 
woman named Skelton from being hanged for 
uttering a forgery. Lord Sidmouth could not 
be moved : 

‘* 1818, Here terminated their intercourse, deep- 
ly to her regret, after the kindness and considera- 
tion with which Lord Sidmouth had treated her, 
and until that period listened to her suggestions. 
Mrs, Fry had not abandoned all hope of recon- 
ciliation, without endeavouring, by a personal 
interview, to remove his impressions, and to 
convince him, that although she might be mis- 
taken, and have erred in judgment, that her 
intentions had been upright, and her desire sin- 
cere, not to oppose his wishes. The Countess 
Harcourt, who proved herself a kind and faith- 
ful friend on this, as on many other occasions, 
accompanied her. Nothing but pain resulted 
from the visit. Wounded and grieved she 
quitted the Home Office to go, by command of 
Queen Charlotte, to the Mansion House, still 
under the protection of Lady Harcourt. There 
it was intended that she should be in the draw- 
ing-room presented to her Majesty; but, by 
some -misunderstanding, Lady Harcourt and 
Mrs, Fry were conducted at once to the Egyp- 
tian Hall, and placed on the side of the platform 
to await the arrival of the royal party. After a 
time, the Queen perceived Mrs, io and, at the 
close of the examination, advanced to address 
her. It was a-subject for Hayter: the diminu- 
tive stature of the Queen, covered with diamonds, 
but her countenance lighted up with an expres- 
sion of the kindest benevolence ; Mrs. Fry, her 
simple Quaker’s dress adding to the height of 
her figure, though a little flushed, preservin 
her wonted calmness of look and manner, severa 
of the bishops standing near her; the platform 
crowded with waving feathers, jewels, and 
orders: the noble hall lined with spectators, 
and in the centre, hundreds of poor children 
brought there to be examined, from their dif- 
ferent schools. The English nation may be slow 
in perceiving the beauty of a moral sentiment; 
but when perceived, none appreciate it more 
highly. A murmur of applause ran through the 
assembly, followed by a simultaneous clap, and 
a shout, which was taken up by the multitude 
without, and died away in the distance. They 
hailed the scene before them; they saw in it not 
so much the Queen and the Philanthropist, as 
royalty offering its meed of approval at the shrine 
of erty, and good works.”’ 

Mrs, Fry was an extraordinary person. Her 
zeal once awakened never slept, and this memoir, 
so clearly and fully detailing all her thoughts 
and acts, presents as remarkable a study to man- 
kind, no matter of what faith or persuasion, as 
ever was submitted to philosophical inquiry. 
From the age of fourteen, two years after she 








lost her mother, and whilst yet mingling with 
the gaieties of society, the great question of 
Christianity dwelt forcibly upon her mind, and 
finally led to her adopting the tenets of Quaker- 
ism, and becoming a most eminent member of 
that philanthropic sect. Her own family (the 
Gurneys) were divided between it and the 
Church of England ; but the family of her hus- 
band, Joseph Fry, were all strict and rigid 
Friends. Of her own intermediate state, at the 
age of seventeen (1797), she thus writes in her 
Journal : 

“July 7th.—I have seen several things in 
myself and others, I never before remarked ; 
but I have not tried to improve myself, I have 
given way to my passions, and let them have 
command over me. I have known my faults, 
and not corrected them, and now I am deter- 
mined I will once more try, with redoubled 
ardour, to overcome my wicked inclinations ; I 
must not flirt ; I must not ever. be out of temper 
with the children; I must not contradict with- 
out a cause ; I must not mump when my sisters 
are liked and I am not; I must not allow myself 
to be angry; I must not exaggerate, which lam 
inclined to do. I must not give way to luxury ; 
I must not be idle in mind, I must try to give 
way to every good feeling, and overcome eve 
bad ; I will see what I can do, if I had but per- 
severance, I could do all I wish, I will try. I 
have lately been too satirical, so as to hurt some- 
times ; remember, it is always a fault to hurt 
others. 

**8th.—A much better day, though many faults. 

**10th.—Some poor people were here; I do not 
think I gave them what I did, with a good 
heart. Iam inclined to give away; but for a 
week past, owing to not having much money, I 
have been mean and extravagant. Shameful! 
Whilst I live, may I be generous; it is in my 
nature, and I will not overcome so good a feel- 
ing. I am inclined to be extravagant, and that 
leads to meanness, for those who will throw 
away a good deal, are apt to mind giving a little. 

**11¢#.—I am in a most idle mind, and in- 
clined to have an indolent dissipated day; but 
I will try to overcome it, and see how far I can. 
Iam well, oh, most inestimable of comforts ! 
Happy, happy, I, to be so well; how good, how 
virtuous, ought I to be! May what I have 
suffered be a lesson to me, to feel for those who 
are ill, and alleviate their sorrows as far as lies 
in my power ; let it teach me never to forget the 
blessings I enjoy. I ought never to be unhappy ; 
look back at this time last year, how ill I was, 
how miserable; yet I was supported through it ; 
God will support through the suffering He in- 
flicts: If I were devotional, I should fall on my 
knees, and be most grateful for the blessings I 
enjoy ; a good father, one whom I dearly love, 
sisters formed after my own heart, friends whom 
I admire, and good health, which gives a relish 
to all. Company to dinner; I must beware of 
not being a flirt, it is an abominable character; 
I hope I shall never be one, and yet I fear I am 
one now a little. Be careful not to talk at ran- 
dom. Beware, and see how well I can get 
through this day, without one foolish action. ' If 
I do pass this day without one foolish action, it 
is the first I ever passed so. If I passa day with 
only a few foolish actions, I may think it a good 
one. 

A visit to London gave her a taste of fashion, 
amusement, and gaiety, which seems to have 
been enjoyed at the season, but returned her to 
the country more seriously inclined than before, 
and more anxious to decide on a course of life 
essential to salvation. April 2Ist, 1798, she 
journalizes : 

**T am so glad I do not feel Earlham at all 
dull, after the bustle of London; on the con- 
trary, a better relish for the sweet innocence and 
beauties of Nature, I hope I may say, I do look 
‘through Nature up to Nature’s God,’ I go 
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every day to see poor Bob, (a servant in a de- 
cline, living at a cottage in the Park,) who I 
think will not live. I once talked to him about 
his dying, and asked him if he would like me to 
read to him in the Testament. I told him I felt 
such faith in the blessings of Immortality, that 
I pitied not his state; it was an odd speech to 
make to a dying man. I hope to be able to com- 
fort him in his dying hours. I gave some things 
to some poor people to-day; but it is not there 
that I am particularly virtuous, as I only am 
following my natural disposition. I should be 
far more so, if I never spoke against any person, 
which I do too often. think I am improved 


since I was last at home; my mind is not so’ 


fly-away. I hope it will never be so again. We 
are all governed by our feelings ; now the reason 
why religion is far more likely to keep you in 
the path of virtue, than any theoretical plan is, 
that you feel it; and your heart is wrapt up in 
it; it acts as a furnace on your character, it 
refines it, it purifies it; whereas principles of 
your own making are without kindling to make 
the fire hot enough to answer its purpose. I think 
a dream I have had so odd, I will write it down. 
‘* Before I mention my dream, I will give an 
account of my state of mind, from the time I was 
fourteen years old. I had very sceptical or 
deistical principles. Iseldom or never thought 
of religion; and altogether I was a negatively 
good character, having naturally good disposi- 
tions, I had not much to combat with; I gave 
way freely to the weakness of youth. I was 
flirting, idle, rather proud and vain, till the time 
I was seventeen, I found I wanted a better, a 
greater stimulus to virtue, than I then had, as I 
‘was wrapt up in trifles. I feit my mind capable 
of better things; but I could not exert it, till 
several of my friends, without knowing my state, 
wished I would read books on Christianity ; but 
I said till I felt the want of religion myself, I 
GA wetld julge cindy be anqnal ty senting 
iid, I wo judge c r myself, by r 
the New Sasleanate, and when I tye for 
myself, I would then see what others said. 
About this time, I believe, I never missed a week 
or a few nights without dreaming, I was neerly 
being washed away by the sea, sometimes in one 
way, sometimes in another ; and I felt all the 
terror of being drowned, or hope of being saved ; 
at last I dreamt it so often, that I told many of 
the family what a strange dream I had, and how 
near I was being lost. After I had gone on in 
this way for some months, William Savery came 
to Norwich. I had begun to read the Testament 
with reflections of my own, and he suddenly, as 
it were, opened my eyes to see religion; but 
again they almost closed. I went on dreaming 
the dream. The day when I felt I had reall 
and truly got true and real faith, that night 
dreamed the sea was ing as usual to wash 
me away, but I was beyond its reach; beyond 
its powers to wash me away ; since that night I 
do not remember having ed that dream. 
Odd! It did not strike me at the time so odd; 
but now it does. AJlI can say is, I admire it, I 
am glad I have had it, and I have a sort of faith 
in it; it ought, I think, to make my faith steady, 


it may be the work of chance, but I do not think pal 


it is, for it is so odd not having dreamed it since. 
What a blessed thought to think it comes from 
heaven.” P 

The rules she lays down for herself are strik- 
ingly apposite. : 

“‘ First,—Never lose any time ; I do not think 
that lost which is spent in amusement or recrea- 
tion, some time every day; but always be in the 
habit of being employed. 

” nd,—Never err the least in truth. 

‘‘ Third,—Never say an ill thing of a person, 
‘when I can say a good thing of them; not only 
speak charitably, but feel 80. P 
wa ever be isritable nor unkind to any 

ye 





“‘ Fifth,—Never indulge myself in luxuries 
that are not necessary. 

“Sixth,—Do all things with consideration, 
and when my path to act right is most difficult, 
feel confidence in that power alone is able to 
assist me, and exert my own powers as far as 


they go.’ 

Having selected these specimens of the publi- 
cation, we may notice that Mrs. Fry destroyed 
all her journals previous to 1797, substituting 
for them a sketch of their substance ; and, per- 
haps, the same might have been advantageously 
followed with more of the minutiz preserved in 
these volumes, and especially on the curious 
habit of noting down the smallest particulars to 
be attended to, as if the simplest things could 
not be done as matters of course without such 
registry. 

1 publie career was one of infinite import- 
ance, and to her exertions may mainly be traced 
the great reforms which have taken place in 
regard to the infant poor, the insane in asylums, 
and the criminal convicts in gaols and banish- 
ment. That these measures could not be 
effected without much sacrifice in domestic 
concerns we have already hinted; and, in fact, 
we read from the pen of her own daughters, 1827, 

‘On the 4th of February, Elizabeth Fry, with 
her brother Joseph John Gurney, commenced 
their journey towards Ireland. They were 
joined on the road by her sister-in-law. Acutely 
did she feel leaving her family, and most painful 
was it to them to part with her; nor was the 
trial lessened by some of her children, as they 
advanced in life, not being altogether satisfied as 
to these engagements, or able to comprehend 
how a career so peculiar could be consistent with 
their mother’s domestic duties. 

‘It required the wonderful results of her 
exertions, and the Fey effects of these jour- 
neys, to convince them, that it was by the great 
Head of the Church, that she was ‘put forth’ 
for such services.” 

And a letter of her own, of ten years’ later 
date, says : 

‘* My dearest Children,—Many of you know 
that for some time I have felt and expressed the 
want of our social intercourse at times leading 
to religious union and communion amongst us. 
It has pleased the Almighty to permit, that b 
far the larger number of you, no longer walle 
with me in my religious course. Except very 
occasionally, we do not meet together for the 
solemn p' e of worship, and upon some other 

ints we do not see eye to eye, and whilst I 

eel deeply sensible that notwithstanding this 
diversity amongst us, we are truly united in our 
Holy Head, there are times when in my declining 
years, I seriously feel the loss of not having 
more of the spiritual help and encouragement of 
those, I have 5m up, and truly sought to 
nurture in the 5g 

The conclusion of her life, in 1845, was exem- 


plary, and the history of her latter days is related’ 


with most affecting simplicity. We copy some 
passages applicable to this period, and interest- 
ing as communicating traits of the practice of 
Friends not generally known to those out of the 


e: 

‘« The Duchess of Sutherland and her daughters, 
the Chevalier Bunsen and his family, and many 
others, besides her own relatives and connexions, 
and the excellent of the earth of various denomi- 
nations, would drive down to Upton Lane, and 
sit awhile by her side, to mark that ‘love,’ which 
George Herbert designates ‘a present for a 


mighty King. 
Le The latter part of May, accompanied by her 


grand-daughter Elizabeth Fry, she attended two 
sittings of the women’s Yearly Meeting of 
Friends in London; the women being wholly 
separate from the men in all matters of business. 
A not a Friend, would scarcely credit the 
order and regularity with which women Friends 





carry on a system of discipline, extending in fact 
through all the ramifications of the iety. 
The desired information is elicited by a list of 
ueries, which are answered by the Monthly or 
articular Meetings, with reference to the indi- 
viduals composing the Meeting. The Quarterly 
Meetings answer the same queries to the Yearly 
Meeting, with reference to the Monthly Meetings 
os the Quarterly Meeting; and thus a 
con see view of the state of cage hes brought 
before the Yearly Meeting.—The information to 
be obtained relates to the attendance of 
Friends at their meetings for worship and disci- 
pline—their frequent reading of the Bible and 
religious books—their punctuality in money 
matters, and in the fulfilment of engagements— 
the sober, temperate, and orderly conduct of 
themselves and their families—their not fre- 
quenting places of amusement, nor joining in 
vain sports, and their adherence to the simple 
garb and language of Friends. A summary of 
these answers having been prepared, was to be 
laid before the Meeting on the y of Mrs. Fry’s 
first attendance. A sitting of the women's 
Yearly Meeting must be seen to be imagined. 
It is a si and striking sight, and may vie 
with any of the deliberative assemblies in which 
men are convened throughout the world, in 
gravity, in absence of display, and in steady 
attention to the business before it, Many 
hundred women, arrayed, with but slight varia- 
tion, in the same peculiar attire, seated in a large 
lofty apartment, preserving entire silence, their 
countenances bespeaking unusual good sense 
and power of attention, listening to, and weigh- 
ing the matter laid before them. Those who, 
from being ‘ministers’ or ‘elders’ of the Society, 
take a more prominent part, rising, one at a time, 
to give information or offer an opinion; but the 
rson of least account in the Meeting equally at 
berty to address the assembly, and equally sure 
of being heard with kind and courteous atten- 
tion. Elizabeth Fry had for many years been 
regular in her attendance upon these Meetings, 
and had taken a lively interest in their proceed- 
ings. After an illness so critical, and still ina 
state of such great infirmity, to see her again 
among them, was scarcely less gratifying to 
many of the Friends there, than it was interest- 
ing to herself. * * * * 
“Though, unquestionably, she accomplished 
much, and above all had the joy of knowing, 
that the principles she had so long asserted were 
universally recognised—that the object of penal 
legislation is not revenge, but the prevention of 
crime; in the first place, by affording opportu- 
nity of reform to the criminal, and in the second, 
by warning others from the consequences of its 
commission. But there was one thing she was 
not permitted to see accomplished—a refuge for 
every erring and repentant sinner of her own 
sex ; the opportunity of reformation for all who 
desired to reform. There are those who have 
striven to connect the memory and the name of 
Elizabeth Fry, with such a shelter for the out- 
casts of our great metropolis; the arrangements 
are not yet matured, nor has the call for funds, 
to carry the measure into effect, been hitherto 
responded to, ina manner at all commensurate 
with the greatness or the importance of the 
undertaking ; but the need of such an asylum is 
too obvious, and the evils which it would remedy 
too sorrowful, to doubt of its final accomplish- 


ment. 

[fo this blessed work Miss Burdett Coutts 
has now set her hand.—See Literary Gazette of 
last year. ] 

The last entry in her Journal is dated Rams- 
gate, the 19th of August, and her daughter’ 
commentary thereon is singularly worded : 

‘“‘ Her sister Lady Buxton, and her daughter 
Richenda, went to her on the 17th of September. 
There was much opportunity for intercourse, 
after her waking in the morning, and especially 
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uring her lengthened toilet ; her sister generally 
= the Biblio with her at these times. She 
found her mind clear and powerful in spiritual 
things, enlarging upon them with comprehen- 
sion of their import; her heart entirely in the 
things of God, choosing Him and his service 
solely, seeking first the kingdom of God, with 
deep earnest constant desires (beyond words to 
express) for her husband and children, grand- 
children, brothers and sisters, nephews and 
nieces, and all who were dear to her. She was 
wonderfully alive to all good things going on in 
the world, receiving with thankfulness any in- 
stance of this, without partiality or distinction. 
After her sister went, her youngest son and his 
bride stayed a few days with them. Different 
members of the family came also to see her. Her 
son J——h and his wife left her a grandchild 
when they went away.” 

The end approaches, and we are told : 

“There was another wonderful change. Her 
powerful understanding and great capacity had 
given her the habit of control—she was accus- 
tomed to power. During her long illness, this 
continued more or less to show itself, and it was 
not always easy to distinguish, how far her 
opinions about her own treatment and capabili- 
ties were well founded or not. ‘This feature of 
her character had disappeared. The will seemed 
wholly broken, the inclination to resist, or even 
strongly to desire any thing, passed away; and 
she was content to leave little things and great 
to the direction of others. It was inexpressibly 
affecting to see her look of meek submission, to 
hear her plaintive answer, ‘ Just as you like,’ to 
those about her.” 

The last scene : 

“The difficulty of breathing, with convulsive 
spasm, increased ; at first occasionally, but after 
midnight it became almost. continuous. From 

three o'clock there was no pause, but such abso- 


lute unconsciousness to every impression, as 
satisfied those around her, that the anguish was 


‘ior them—not for her. Yet, as they marked the 
struggle, the irresistible prayer of their hearts 
became, ‘ How long, Oh Lord !—how long !’ 

“Suddenly, about twenty minutes before four, 
there was a change in the breathing ; it was but 
amoment. The silver cord was loosed—a few 
sighs at intervals—and no sound was there. 
Unutterably blessed was the holy calm—the 
perfect stillness of the chamber of death. She 
saw ‘the King in His beauty, and the land that 
is very. far off.’ 

“The night had been dark and lowering, but 
the morning broke gloriously, the sun rose from 
the ocean, commanded by her chamber windows, 
and as a globe of living fire, 

‘Flamed in the forehead of the morning sky.’ 

“The emblem was too beautiful to be rejected— 
one of the types and shadowings furnished by the 
material world, to illustrate and adorn the 
Christian’s hope.”’ 

Peacefully: she rested from labours, which 
have done more for humanity than was ever 
accomplished by any other individual; and 
thousands, and tens of thousands, of the unfor- 
tunate and the guilty yet unborn, will have 
cause to revere her exertions and bless her 
memory. 








THE MONKS OF SAINT BERNARD. 
A Walk Round Mont Blanc, &c. By the Rev. 
Francis Trench. Pp. 332. R. Bentley. 

We have already offered our opinion on the 
productions of the reverend Author, whose 
amiability and piety entitle him to every gentle 
consideration and respect. “His present tour, of 
@ month’s duration, and over tracks so familiar 
to autumnal travellers and general readers, would 

y demand any further notice than an ac- 
knowledgment of its agreeable character; but 
that we are tempted, by the recent expulsion of 





the Monks of Saint Bernard from their philan- 
thropic monastery, to copy the Author’s account 
of his visit to them, which is not only the last 
in print but in itself interesting : 

‘Immediately on my entrance I was received 
by the intelligent and courteous ‘ Clavandier,’ 
or ‘ Bursar,’ (as he called himself,) who attends 
to the travellers, and acts as host during the 
time of their stay. I had breakfasted at St. 
Rémy, but coffee was ordered for me—rather 
an extra, considering that I was to dine with the 
members of the institution at half-past eleven ; 
but not unacceptable amidst mountain air and 
after mountain exertion. ‘Two museums, the 
chapel, the ‘Morgue’ (or receptacle of the 
dead), and the celebrated dogs were then shown 
to me in succession—all worthy of notice in their 
different way. In one of the museums were 
some good prints of reigning sovereigns, (inclu- 
ding one of our own Queen, ) several engravings 
of subjects connected with the institut on, e. g. 
the dogs discovering a traveller frozen and 
buried in the snow, and others of a sacred cha- 
racter. Beneath many of the prints, expressions 
of friendship and gratitude towards the monks 
on the part of various donors were inscribed. 
This museum also contained a remarkably large 
collection of coins and antiquities, found on the 
site of an ancient temple, situated close at hand, 
where, according to Livy, and various other tes- 
timonies, Jupiter Penninus was worshiped. 

“In the museum there was nothing in any 
way remarkable, except a stuffed specimen of 
that very rare animal, the Boktan (if I spell it 
right), which is a kind of large chamois, chiefly 
distinguished for its immense, strong, and heavy 
horns. Ihad previously heard a few particu- 
lars of this animal in answer to songe. inquiries 
which 1 was led to make, in consequence of my 
host at Aosta wishing me to purchase a pair of 
the horns at the price of forty francs. My guide 
informed me that it was found in the highest 
mountains of Savoy, but that its present rarity 
was such, as to render the complete extinction 
of the race not at all unlikely; and he added, 
that, by the law of the country, he would be 
condemned to the galleys for life in case he was 
to killone. Whether the penalty is so exceed- 
ingly severe, or whether he was under a mis- 
conception, was a point which I intended to 
ascertain, but subsequently forgot. 

‘The tirst object. meeting the eye of a tra- 
veller, on ascending the steps which lead up to 
the saloon of the convent, is a tablet expressing 
the honour with which Buonaparte is viewed by 
the Republic of the Valais,—that Canton of 
Switzerland in which the Hospice stands, This 
occupies the wall of the landing-place. In the 
saloon itself there is a picture, or coloured en- 
graving of Napoleon as Emperor; while ano- 
ther small design in the same apartment repre- 
sents him standing near the Hospice, and con- 
versing with two of the brethren, clad in their 
usual costume, and holding a map stretched out 
in their hands. This, no doubt, was an actual 
scene. Sentinels are near—cannons a little 
farther off: and the army is seen defiling closely 
by the edifice. The date, 4th of May, 1800, is 
affixed, 

“ After I had seen these, and the other ob- 
jects of interest usually shown to strangers, I 
was told that Ishould be summoned to the re- 
fectory at half-past eleven, where I was to dine 
with the assembled brethren. I use this word, 
because it was the word usually used to me in 
their designation, though sometimes they were 
styled ‘ chanoins.’ * * * a 

‘* At half-past eleven the bell rang for dinner. 
Travellers usually arrive here towards evening, 
and =e a again in the morning. _ Accordingly 
TI was the only stranger at the convent, and the 
only guest at their table to-day. I was much 
pleased that I had the opportunity of thus seeing 
the whole resident body of the brethren. There 





were thirteen present, clad in black, with a 
white ribbon attached, as the mark of the order 
of thé Augustins, They wore at dinner their 
high-peaked caps. Most of them were young 
men, and all looked healthy. Their manners 
and intercourse with one another and with me 
were very cheerful and animated. Being Friday, 
it was ‘un jour maigre,’ or fast-day ; but though 
meat did‘not form an ingredient in any of the 
dishes, there was an abundance of good nourish- 
ing food. The bill of fare was this: a kind of 
soup made with milk, not uncommon in this 
country; omelette; a substantial composition, 
of which toast and cheese formed considerable. 
ingredients ; mashed potatoes, fruit tart, dessert, 
and good Piedmontese wine. These provisions 
appeared in large dishes, which were first laid 
at the head of the table, at one side of which I 
was placed. ‘The senior brother opposite first 
helped me, then himself, and afterwards the 
dishes were passed down to the rest of the com- 
pany. A Latin grace, of some length, was said 
(as in the halls of our Universities) both before 
and after the meal; and the whole character of 
the proceeding, and the mutual terms of inter- 
course among the brethren, very much reminded 
me of the fellows of a college sitting down to 
dinner in their hall. Many will, perhaps, have 
connected ideas of austerity and gloom with the 
members of such an institution, but nothing of 
the kind iswitnessed. ‘Though not unobservant, 
nor incurious as to the nature and amount of 
experimental piety personally swaying and 
adorning the members of the institution, yet I 
had no means, during the period of my short-in- 
tercourse, of forming any opinion on the subject. 
Therefore, looking upon them as devoting along 
period of their life to that special and extraor- 
dinary department of Christian love, which leads 
them to live amidst rocks, and snows, and clouds, 
that they may succour the endangered wayfarer, 
and show hospitality to all who pass their abode, 
I regarded them with that charity ‘ which hopeth 
all things and believeth all things.’ -God grant 
that they may live and die in the spirit of him 
to whose order they belong—I mean, St. Au- 
gustin—and not in the spirit of the Romish 
Church as it is, and has been; since the days 
when its corruptions arose! Strongly did these 
feelings come to my mind when I looked on the 
picture of Augustin, which is seen in the chapel 
of the institution, representing him engaged in 
writing his noble works, Around him lie the 
volumes by which he has enriched the Church ; 
and as I glanced at the names, ‘De Civitate 
Dei,’ ‘De Trinitate,’ ‘ Contra Manichezos,’ the 
‘Sermons,’ and the ‘ Liber Confessionis,’ the 
monk and I almost vied with one another in ex- 
pressions of the honour due to that illustrious 
and Spirit-taught man. 

“T inquired as to the countries from whence 
the members of the- institution came, and was 
told they were all Swiss—all ‘montagnards.” 
Others, they said, would notcome; and if they 
did, they could not long bear the climate and 
the place. 

««From all which I heard, I believe that the 
day of my visit was one of most singular beauty, 
in consideration of the locality. After dinner a 
proposal for a little ‘promenade’ seemed most 
readily accepted by all. Iwas now obliged to 
make my preparations for departure. This being 
done, I inquired for the ‘clavandier,’ in order 
to bid him farewell; and express my thanks for 
the kind reception which I had met with. The 
servant told me that he was ‘dans le jardin.’ 
I could scarcely imagine that I had rightly 
caught his word, ‘jardin,’ as all round the build- 
ing nothing appeared except bare rock, and the 
waters of the little lake. Accordingly, on the 
servant running to call in my host, I thought he 
must be going to some distant spot, which had 
not met my eyes, but in the course of-a minute 
I saw him and some of the brethren sitting out 
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in a small plat of ground, enclosed by walls, 
where some verdure had been fostered—how I 
cannot tell. The farewell which'I received was 
no less kind than my reception; and having 
been favoured with an English translation of 
the usual salute, ‘ bon voyage,’ given to depart- 
ing travellers, I proceeded alone on my journey 
down the mountain-side.” 


Ee 








REY. C. B, TAYLER’S NEW TALE. 
Mark Wilton, the Merchant's Clerk. By C. B. 

Tayler, M.A. Pp. 276. Chapman and Hall, 
Tue difficulty, and, almost always, the incon- 
gruity of mixing up religious and even direct 
moral instruction with tales of fiction, is so great 
that we can hardly call to mind instances in 
which the aim has been attained. And, on the 
other hand, we have witnessed so many cases 
where the attempt has not only failed, but re- 
coiled injuriously where se | was intended, 
that we ever take up productions of this class 
with apprehension and dislike. Assuredly the 
serious truths of religion, the immortal business 
of men’s souls, cannot compare, without sad 
jarring and inconsistency, with the trifling inci- 
dents of novels, or even the common-places of 
every-day life. The frame of thought and dis- 
position cannot turn, like the vane of a weather- 
cock, with every rapid shaft of wind, from oc- 
currences of no moment to occurrences of the 
greatest, nor from the veriest light and trivial 
folly to the gravest and most important of all 
human considerations. The lesson is lost, and 
the incongruity is more likely to defile the sacred 
with ridicule than to produce the desired effect. Of 
all the writers we know, Mr. Tayler hasarrivedthe 
nearest to congeniality of composition in this re- 
spect. Thisarises from the general affecting tone of 
his story, into which nothing frivolousis permitted 
to enter. The events are of a natural character, 
and lead to those reflections which it is his de- 
sign to enforce, and make arguments for holy 
improvement. Things and reasonings are con- 
sequently more in keeping, and if we do not go 
the whole length of the pleader, we at any rate 
appreciate his motive, and are not shocked by 
discrepancies or weaknesses mixing and con- 
founding what can never be combined, and in- 
juring instead of helping the cause they have 
at heart. In Mark Wilton, as in preceding pub- 
lications, the author has imparted a genuine and 
lifelike interest to his persone and their affairs. 
The want of firmness in the hero (if we must so 
call the individual who gives the name to the 
book) is contrasted with one of those faultless 
monsters who, we fear, are rarely met with in 
this selfish, sordid, and wicked world of ours. 
The first is seduced into bad association with 
sundry of the “‘ fast men”’ of the day, and gets to 
the very brink of capital crime; whilst the last 
rises to mercantile eminence and wealth, and, 
of course, to honour, The companions of Wilton 
come to tragical ends, and he, though morally, 
not actually, guilty, is represented as an example 
of admirable repentance too late and ineffectual 
to heal the sore of contamination. The Thurtell 
murder is novelistically paraphrased to bring on 
the catestrophe j and the winding-up is of that 
distressing description which invites the atten- 
tion of readers, and especially of readers who 
éoligw in moving pathos and the extortion of 

ears. 

We have hinted that we might not be inclined 
to ‘go the whole length” of Mr. Tayler’s 
opinions, and however we approve of most of 
his inculcations, we will quote a portion of them 
which we consider to be very puritanical, be- 
side the question, and allon one side. It is of 
theatrical amusements he is treating, and he 

ls in a clergyman to the aid of his pure young 
Cae cet 

ow | * ay a wager,’ said Hanson, ‘that 
Murray thinks it sinful to sing anything but 
psalms and hymns, He never goes to the play; 





do you, Murray?’ ‘Never,’ said Angus, calmly. 
‘ But surely,’ said my aunt, ‘you don’t see any 
harm in a good play, Mr. Murray?’ ‘I fear,’ 
he replied, ‘that there are few plays that can be 
called good; but perhaps I am no judge on the 
subject, for I have been brought np among 
those who disapprove of such things, and I value 
their opinion so much, that out of respect to 
their wishes, if from no higher motive, I should 
never go toa play.’ All this was said with per- 
fect ease and much modesty of manner. ‘ Here 
is one, however,’ added Angus, as Mr. Trafford 
at that moment made his appearance, ‘ who can 
speak to you better on this subject than I am 
able ;’ and quietly turning to the clergyman, he 
said, with a slight Scotch accent, which some- 
times betrayed itself when he was much in 
earnest, ‘ Will you, reverend} sir, tell us what 
you think of plays and playhouses?’ ‘Oh, 
there is no occasion to trouble Mr. Trafford,’ 
said ‘my aunt, smiling. ‘We can tell before- 
hand what his opinion will be, and I daresay he 
knows as little about them as you do, Mr. Mur- 
ray. ‘You are mistaken, madam,’ said the 
clergyman, mildly. ‘I know too well, from 
my own experience, the evil of plays, and the 
danger of playhouses. I cannot call to mind a 
single play, in which, if there is not something 
irreverent towards God, and offensive to morality, 
there are certainly false views of human nature, 
and pictures of society presented, which are any- 
thing but edifying to those who gov to be 
followers of our Blessed Lord.’ ‘I can’t agree 
with you,’ said my aunt. ‘I thought it was 
generally acknowledged that one may go to the 
vlay and hear many a lesson of morality there 
as likely to profit one as the opinions of those 
who would firow a wet blanket upon all inno- 
cent amusements.’ Mr. Trafford laughed, and 
said with much good nature, ‘ My dear friend, 
you are becoming quite personal, for I see plainly 
that I am the person intended by your remarks. 
Your father and I used to go to the play together 
years ago, before you or your sister were born, 
and we have seen Garrick; and as I tell you 
again, I know what I am talking about; and I 
thank God that he has opened my eyes to the 
evil of such things, and I pray God he may open 
yours also.{ I have learnt to hate everything 
false, and I think it’s an evil, and a great one, 
when men and women who might be serving 
God and their country in some useful profession 
or noble calling, come forth upon a platform, 
dressed up and painted to look like kings and 
princes, and heroes; and heroines, just to amuse 
the immortal creatures who are gathered to- 
gether on the occasion. Such exhibitions could 
only be justified if every sentiment and every 
scene were to teach what is truly grand and vir- 
tuous; but I say again, such is not the case. 
False views.are given by these false heroes and 
heroines; and all the accompaniments of play- 
houses are demoralizing and bad. Young men, 
I would have you think of these things. Iam 
old and grey-headed, and I speak plainly, and 
at the risk of giving offence. An uncle of mine 
was ruined in body and soul by a play that was 
once in great vogue in London. It was at the 
time that the pleasant poet Gay, little dreaming 
of the mischief he was doing, produced the 
‘ Beggars’ Opera,’ which was} acted for sixty- 
two nights running, and all the world went mad 
at the acting of Miss Fenton, afterwards Duchess 
of Bolton. ‘To cut the story short, the poor lad, 
who had learned to look upon Captain Mackeath 
as the model of a hero, fell into bad courses, 
became a highwayman, and was hanged at 
Tyburn !” 

We need hardly add that the fates of the 
interlocutors here named, and other parties in 
this drama (if Mr. T. will allow us to use so 
disreputable a — for his invention) are 
determined by doctrines allied to the ae 
illustration, though not pushed quite so far, 





—— en} 
they were, we would not say, as we do now, 
hat this is a very interesting and valuable 
volume, full of intelligence, talent, and good- 
ness. 








ANGLING AND NATURAL HISTORY. 

The British <Angler’s Manual, &c. By T. C 
Hofland, Esq. New Edition, revised and en- 
larged by E. Jesse, Esq. London, H. G. Bohn. 

One of the best piscatorial books ever published, 
and worthy of a place wherever Isaac Walton is 
found, both on account of its letter-press and 
embellishments from the pen and pencil of the 
late distinguished landscape-painter, It is, more- 
over, adorned with some exquisite pieces by Be- 
wick, from original cuts in the possession of the 
publisher, whose store-rcoms are curiously filled 
with this class of Antiquarian Fine Arts. A 
simple and touching memoir is prefixed by his son, 
Mr. T. R. Hofland ; and we need not add how ap- 
propriate has been the choice of an Editor for a 
work in which natural history and angling are so 
delightfully presented to the lovers of each, As 
a piscatorial companion and guide throughout 
the rivers, lakes, and streams of Great Britain, it 
is very complete; and the numerous engravings 
on steel and wood, full of the graces and feeling 
of the artist, with which it is adorned, render it 
as pleasing to the eye asitis practically useful 
to the hand with a rod in it. 

The House at Twickenham, occupied formerly 
by the King of the French when Duke of Orleans, 
has become the property ofthe present Earl of Kil- 
morey; and we regret to see it stated (note pp. 
248, 9), ‘The natural and picturesque Ait, 
opposite Orleans House, has long been admired 
by the lovers of Thames scenery, and with its 
pretty group of trees, formed a most pleasing fea- 
ture of the landscape. ‘There we may fancy Pope, 
seated in his boat gliding gently along, reciting 
some of his own verses to thé boatman, as he was 
known to have done, and calling upon the man 
to repeat them next day. In this way he paid 
some of his visits to the celebrated Lady Suffolk. 
It is indeed classic ground, when we call to mind 
the many eminent persons who have resided at 
Twickenham; but, alas! this once pretty Ait 
has of late been sadly altered and disfigured, and 
the channel between it and the shore altoge- 
ther stopped. The public having enjoyed a 
right of passage through this channel from time 
immemorial, it becomes very doubtful whe- 
ther any individual can now assume the right to 
shut itup. Hada bridge, in good taste, been 
erected to connect the meadow with the Ait, no 
one would haveraised an objection, for then the 
passage of the river would not have been interrup- 
ted. But whatis now the case? A vulgar-look- 
ing embankment has been made, and forms a 
complete eyesore in the scen in this part of 
the river. Nor is this all, ‘When the current 
has been increased by rains, the tide sets round 
the embankment so strongly that boats can only 
pass it with great labour, and if steamers happen 
to be in the same channel, with considerable 
risk. The view, too, of the river, which was 
formerly enjoyed from the public path between 
Orleans House and the meadow, has lately been 
walled off, to the great annoyance of the lover of = 
the picturesque. Itis to be hoped that some 
effectual steps will be taken to abate such en- 
croachments on the simplicity and romance of 
this delightful neighbourhood, and we feel sure 
that the necessary funds will be forthcoming 
whenever they are called for.”” With what hope 
we most cordially sympathise. 


Good and Bad Habits. Three Sermons, By the 
Rev. J. S. Howison, M.A. Pp.96. London, 
Rivingtons ; Liverpool, Wareing Webb. 

A very slight volume, but full of solid sense 

and sound advice. A more practically useful 

companion within so small a a could 
hardly be consulted for conduct in life, 
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Journal of a Residence at the College of St. Columba, 
in Ireland. By the Rev. W. Sewell, B.D. 
J. H, Parker. 

Mar. Sew ig.anxious to establish a college on 
similar principles and discipline in 
speaks highly of this experiment in Ireland, to 
conduct a foundation school according to the 
practice of ancient times and formularies built 
upon the Church Catechism. The object seems 
to be the establishment of Church of England 
seminaries on the model of those belonging to 
the Romish faith. Mr. S. declares equal hosti- 
lity to Romanism and Dissent, and laughs at 
the idea of the section of the Church to which 
he belongs having any erroneous tendencies 
towards the former. The remarks on the defects 
of the existing system of education possess much 
interest. Whether they can be remedied by the 
new plan remains a problem. 

The Sketcher: Three Tales. By the Author of 
“Amy Herbert,” &c. Pp. 262. Longmans, 
Six pretty lithographic coloured sketches are 
the data on which this nice little volume has 
been constructed, and its profits destined as a 
subscription to the funds for erecting a Church 
and School at Bonchurch. The contributors 
have contrived each to pen a different story on 
the same grounds, and the result of the whole is 
pleasing and instructive, ‘ Lorimer,” thefirst tale, 
illustrates the evil of irresolution and infirmity 
of purpose; and, without being very finely 
shaded, but rather occasionally somewhat forced 
in the incidents, is a striking and interestin 
narrative, and one calculated to be perused with 
beneficial effect. ‘The next, ‘‘ The Emblems of 
Life,” is less telling; but the last, ‘‘ The Lost In- 
heritance,” is a life-like performance, and will 
serve well to pass a leisure hour, particularly 

among youthful readers, 

The Adventures of £1000 Note ; or, Railway Ruin 
Reviewed. By the Hon. Edmund Phipps. 
Pp. 32, J. Murray. 

Me. Purpps ridicules the idea that the calls on 

railroad shares operated as an absorption of 

fixed capital in the manner or to the extent the 
belief in which gave rise to the disastrous panic 
of last year. On the contrary, he contends that 
every call partly provided for the next; and the 
money paid was onlya circulating medium instead 
of a vast consumption of millions to be provided 
within a given time. He thus causes his £1000 
note to pass from hand to hand after it has been 
given for railroad shares, and shows that it em- 
ploys labour, decreases poor rates, encourages 

le, and generally invigorates and enriches the 
community in every sphere of life. He also sug- 
gests several measures for the management and 
controul of these mighty interests, the applica- 
bility or utility of which it is not our province to 
solve. His pamphlet is altogether novel in form 
and forcible in reasoning. 

Results of Experience, and Suggestions for Economy 
in Articles of Food. By a Practical Man. E. 
Wilson, 

As useful a sixpenny-worth of advice as we have 

seen. It will teach the poor to make many ¥ 

cheap and nutritive dishes, and even the ric’ 
may agreeably indulge in some of its recipes to 
vary their accustomed diet. 

The Disgrace to the Family, a Stor: 
Distinctions. By W. Blanchar 
Darton and Co. 

Wits two names distinguished in our popular 

literature, the young writer appears emulous also 

to attain a place by the side of his elders. Twelve 

illustrations by Phiz, the Adventures of a 

Scamp, and numerous sketches of character 

and scenes in middle and low life, manifest con- 

siderable acuteness and observation, and talents 
which will no doubt improve by practice. The 
work belongs to a class to which we are not 
be A sep Pictures of vulgar life may occa- 
sionally be amusing, but can rarely be useful or 
beneficial ; and unless the traits are ag accurate 
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as in representations of a higher order, they 

cease to be relished. ‘Teniers, and Jan Steens, 

and Ostades, require as much finish as Guidos, 

Correggios, and Raphaels. In the line which he 

in this instance adopted, however, we may 

say that the Disgrace to the Family is no disgrace 
to the author. 

The Oxford, Cambridge, Durham, London, and 
Dublin University and Ecclesiastical Almanack 
London, Rivingtons. 

Tus is athandsomely embellished quarto, con- 

taining that species of information which is re- 

quired for reference by Churchmen and the 
learned connected with the highest seats of 
public education. The medieval frontispiece is 

a treat of itself; and the Lion in the Royal 

Arms, especially, as good as the animal in alate 

No. of Punch, leering up at the threat of Gallic 

disturbance. To the persons we have indicated 

the publication will be very useful. The mass of 
advertisements appended is a curiosity in its way. 

Ombrological Almanack, an Essay on Anemology 
and Ombrology, the only possible Theory for 
Weather Calculations without the Mysterious 
Arts. London, W. and T, P. Walker. 

Tus is the production of Peter Legh, Esq., 
A.M., author of the Music of the Eye, or Essays 
on the Vitruvian Analysis of Architecture, and 
1848 is stated to be the ninth year of the Ombro- 
logical Weather Almanack! Alas for the boasted 
science of the nineteenth century! As an 
example of the theory “‘ without the mysterious 
arts,” the following recipe for making blue sky 
is a curiosity in its way, derived doubtless from 
the manufacture of metropolitan sky-blue: as 
hydrogen gas “‘ burns blue even on the earth, its 
mere union with caloric in the empyrean region 
may form the beautiful blue of ‘the sky; indeed, 
the very word empyrean, derived from burning, 
shews this to be a very ancient opinion.”’ If 
laughter, be the “‘ music of the eye,” this is most 
musical, 











ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ANEROID BAROMETER, 

(We acknowledge, with thanks, from Mr. E, M. Clarke, 
the following report by Mr. Glaisher,'on the workings of 
this instrument, in which we have taken so much interest. 
We have heard also of comparative records having been 
made at the Admiralty, in which numerous slight dif- 
ferences were observed; but when the standard barometer 
was tapped (the idea of tapping a standard was at first 
scouted),—but when the standard was gently tapped, the 
discrepancies disappeared in favour of the accuracy of the 
aneroid.] 

13, Dartmouth Terrace, Blackwall, Jan. 22nd, 1848. 
My pear Sir,—Since I saw you on the 15th of 
January, I have had several simultaneous obser- 
vations made of the aneroid barometer and a 
standard mercantile barometer, and to my 
surprise and great pleasure, every change shown 
by the latter, has as truly been shown by the 
former, almost in every instance to the hun- 
dredth of an inch. During the time of compari- 
son the barometer reading decreased from 29°5 in. 
on the 17th inst. to 29°3in. at midnight on the 
18th, and increased to 30°08 in. on the 21st, at 
which reading it continued for some time, and 
since then the reading has decreased. Finding 
the readings to agree so beautifully through this 
range, and to indicate so small changes of pres- 
sure, I have made some experiments with it with 
respect to different altitudes, and I find that it 
indicates the change of pressure of 50 feet very 
decidedly. 

I have also made some experiments upon it 
with t to the effect of temperature, and I 
find that for an increase of temperature of 10°, 
the readings increase 0°015in., and this v: 
evening at all temperatures between 40° and 90°, 
It would therefore require an increase of tem- 
perature of 70°, to cause the readings to increase 
one tenth ofan inch, owing to temperature. 

Much mechanic ingenuity has been shown by 
the inventor, and he deserves great credit for 
this beautiful barometer, It is my opinion that 





it ought to supersede all ordinary barometers 
for domestic purposes, as being more accurate 
and more sensitive than they are, and also that 
it will be found to be of especial service on board 
of ships, being free from the objections which 
are made to the use both of barometers and sym- 
piesometers at sea. 

The effect of temperature is smaller than I 
expected it to be, considering the length of the 
levers, and of course it may be entirely neglected 
for all domestic purposes, but must be taken 
into account in its use at sea. The temperature 
correction ought to be determined for every 
individual instrument.* Enclosed with this is a 
copy of the observations I have taken. 

I am, dear Sir, yours very truly, 
James GLAISHER. 
Comparison of Aneroid Barometer with a Newman's 

Standard Barometer. The readings have not been 

corrected for temperature. That for Standard, roughly, 


is about 0-003 sub. for every increase of 1°, and that 
for Aneroid is about 0-00i5sub. for everyincrease of 1°. 
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THE ARCTIC EXPEDITION, 


Fottowina up the measures, originally made 
public in the Literary Gazette, and for the adop- 
tion of which it offered its just panegyric to the 
Admiralty, we have now to state that the Board 
has purchased two fine ships of about 450 tons, 
for the expedition to sail in search of Captain 
Sir John Franklin and his companions, These 
vessels are quite new, indeed not yet launched, 
and are being strengthened for the arduous ser- 
vice in which they are to be employed. They 
have very appropriately been named by the 


_— Admiralty, The Enterprize and The Investigator. 


They will be commissioned in a few days by 
Captain Sir James Clark Ross, so well acquainted 


* Thé Inventor states that every instrument has a tem- 
perature correction; but it is to be borne in mind that 
instruments hitherto introduced into England are com- 

aratively low priced, and perhaps not perfect aneroid 
Parometers,—ED. LG, 
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with the region which they are destined to 
explore, and so warmly interested in the fate of 
his old companions, that his head and heart, his 
skill, abilities, and feelings, must all be deeply 
concerned in the success of the undertaking. 
We may well imagine that no less imperative 
motives could have tempted him to forego the 
repose and domestic happiness he was enjoying, 
and so richly entitled to enjoy, after his Ant- 
arctic toils and dangers. e have no doubt 
that, under his auspices and command, the 
expedition will be equipped and furnished in 
that superior manner which, from his long 
e ience of nearly thirty years on services, of 
this nature, we have every reason to expect, both 
from him, and the liberal administration of naval 
officers under which he will act. The best 
wishes and prayers of the country will go. with 
him and his g t comrades; and we have a 
perfect trust that they will effect all that can be 
required, should difficulties have beset those for 
whose safety they are now so generously pre- 
paring to set forth on their arduous duty. 

It will be seen from the foregoing, that the 
account which has found its way into the 
diurnal. press is inaccurate, even the names of 
the ships being incorrect, And assuming to our 
joe the character of authenticity in all such 
announcements, (though we often see them 
copied without acknowl ent, and sometimes 
not copied at all, however interesting as national 
news, or taken mutilated at second-hand,) we 
may add the further particulars that Captain 
Bird, who was Sir James Ross’s First Lieutenant 
in the Erebus during the Antarctic Voyage, and 
for which service he received his Post » is to 
command the Investigator. He also has been 


many years engaged in Arctic Discovery, and 
is an old Messmate and attached Friend of the 
Commander of the Expedition. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

January 21.—(First evening meeting.) After 
our official announcement the previous week of 
Dr. Faraday for the first Friday evening, the 
arrangement was changed, and Dr. Whewell, 
“Qn the Use of Hypothesis in Science,” was 
generally advertised. All that Dr. Faraday did 
on the occasion was to declare that at the future 
meetings the ladies would be accommodated with 
seats in the body of the theatre, instead of being 
restricted to the gallery, as they had been 
hitherto. 

Dr. Whewell commenced by stating that if he 
had depended upon his own judgment, he should 
have been deterred from presenting himself be- 
fore an audience accustomed to much more 
attractive subjects, but the managers of the 
Institution having mery | — Ses an 
exposition of the use'o esis might prove 
useful, he had waived ons peceiadien in 

. compliance with their request, and he had done 

so the more readily, because he had paid great 
attention to the history of discoveries, and 
because he felt that inthe present history and 
condition of science a great defect was arising 
from the neglect of discoverers to frame hy- 

theses upon the results at which they arrive. 
For his discourse, he should naturally take. his 
text from the Novum Organum ; he did not find 
it, however, ra 9 the maxims of the great 
philosopher which all ages had admired, but in 
the course of his demonstration of heat, Bacon, 
after enumerating several facts, and giving his 
deductions, says :—‘ And now, inasmuch as new 
truths emerge from error sooner than confusion, 
‘we must proceed to make a hypothesis about 
heat.” In positive erfor there is generally a 
certain connection between the facts asserted as 
truths, and this connection, although unequal 
and a involves a certain degree of 
truth and classification, whence, ultimately, the 
full measure of truth may be derived. Hence, 
Dr, Whewell obseryed, every hypothesis should 





assert facts, as, by the handling or manipulatin: 
of these facts, truth was shaped. He — 
this in the astronomy of the Greeks and Ara- 
bians, with their ‘‘ Cycle and Epicycle scribbled 
o’er,” which, although expressing a great deal, 
did not express all, but from which a false hy- 

theses had been transformed into a true one. 

e then illustrated the mode in which hypo- 
thesis operated in the ual development of 
truth, referring to the atomic theory, the theory 
of the tides, the modern views of heat, of light, 
the aurora borealis, &c. He dwelt on the two 
theories of light—the vibratory and emissary, 
no steps having been taken in the latter, while 
the former had been explained in almost every 
instance. He excepted circular polarization, to 
render which even conceivable he should be 
obliged to any one who would devise a hypo- 
thesis. With respect also to the aurora bo- 
realis, various opinions had been expressed 
as to the cause of the darkness under the 
arch from which the rays proceeded. Then 
again, as to the distance of the arch from the 
earth. Some assert that it was not ‘more than 
100 or 200 feet, some that it was 100 or 200 
miles, while others maintained that it was only 
@ man’s own arch, as in the case of the rainbow. 
Dr. Whewell, by the aid of a diagram, without 
which it would be unintelligible, enunciated 
an hypothesis of his own. He then concluded 
by stating. that we were walking in a dark 
chamber, but that, by: eagerly watching the 
gleams of light that crept through the crannies, 
we might be able to arrive at a proximate know- 
— of the glorious sun which was without. 

r. Cantelo’s Hydro-incubator was the prin- 

cipal attraction in the library. 


GEOLOGICAL. 

January 19.—Sir H. T. De la Beche in the 
chair.—A paper.‘‘On the Agate Quarries of 
Oberstein,”’ by W. J. Hamilton, Esq., Secretary 
G.S., was read. The village of Oberstein is 


situated in the valley of the Nahe on the road Egyp 


from Bingen to Saarbruck, and about thirty 
miles from Kreuznach. In the valley is seen 
the coarse red conglomerate which forms the 
basis of the sedimentary formations of the district, 
but near the village overlies and laps round pro- 
truding masses of amygdaloidal trap and por- 
phyry. Below Kirn, it is covered by sandstones 
and blue shales which, often broken through by 
trap rocks, extend into the great basin of May- 
ence; and are covered by the iary formations, 
in which organic remains are so abundant. Near 
Oberstein, the conglomerate contains veins of 
imperfect agate or chalcedony of a honey yellow 
or reddish colour, which, by means of certain 
processes, is made to assume the deep red of the 
carnelian. These, however, are not the real 
quarries of the celebrated Oberstein agates, which 
come from the hills near Idal about two miles 
distant. The intervening country consists of a red- 
dish brown trap, forming lofty cliffs, and con- 
taining numerous vesicular cavities, filled with 
zeolites, calc spar, and other mineral substances. 
Beyond Idal is a greenish-brown trap rock; 
some portions of which are softer than the others, 
and contain nodules from an inch to a foot in 
length, which are filled with chalcedony or agate. 
Inan ment of this rock are the real agate 
quarries. The smaller agates are solid, being 
completely filled with a compact pale ash grey 
chalcedonic mass. The larger ones are invariably 
hollow ; the outer circumference consisting of 
layers of the same pale grey chalcedony, lined 
with. botryoidal. mamellations, or imperfect 
quartz crystals. The large nodules are found 
compressed, flattened out, and elongated, mark- 
ing a-peculiar- action during the time of their 
formation. It isthe outer portion of the agate 
which, is used for ornamental purposes ; and the 
workmenjhave learnt to change their colour, 
some becoming dark brown or chocolate, others 


zoned with alternate layers of black and white 
or brown and white, like the onyx or sardonyx 
of antiquity,—not a few of which seem to have 
been produced in the same way. op» 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE, 


. — January 14.—The following degrees were con- 
erred : 

Bachelor in Civil Law by Commutation.—R. Evans, Jesus, 
Head Master of the Bristol Grammar School. 

Masters of Arts.—G. G. Lawrence, St. Edmund Hall; 
Rev. G. W. Chamberlain, Wadham ; Rev. F. Sowdon, St. 
Mary Hall; Rev. C. T. James, Exeter; W. Merry, Worces- 
ter; E. Freeman, Trinity; Rev. R. 8. Redfern, Queen’s ; 
Rev. G. S. Master ; Rev. T. Hullah; Rev. J. H. Brookes ; 
Rev. J. W. Barlow; Rev. J. H. Philips, Brasenose. 

Bachelors of Arts.—H. T. Salmon, Exeter; A. Whishaw, 
Trinity ; R Fort, St. John’s. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 

We have a slight arrear of the late interesting 
oe se of this Society to bring up, including 

. Harris of Alexandria—remarkable fragments 
discovered at Thebes, of the Oration of Hyperides 
against Demosthenes; but in the mean time 
think it will gratify the general curiousity, to 
mention a communication made last Thursday 
by Mr. Birch respecting Mr. Layard’s Assyrian 
discoveries. The remains of Nemroud consist of 
three distinct periods, and edifices of great mag- 
nitude and magnificence, such as palaces, 
churches, &c., distinguish them all, as the three 
tiers (if we may so call them) of superincumbent 
ruins evidently prove. The second of these has 
obviously been destroyed by violence—sack, 
massacre and pillage.* But it is in the last, or 
upper portion of the mound, that Mr. Layard 
found the objects now described, and which 
demonstrate an intimate connection between 
Assyria and Egypt. Panels of ivory, carved in 
basso relievo, display the peculiarities of Egyp- 
tian costume, and the symbols of the upper 
country; and seem to have been wrought by 
Assyrian artisans on the model of imports from 
t. Mr. Birch, from various comparisons, 
held them to be contemporaneous with, or nearly 
so, and not before, the 18th dynasty, perhaps 
about the 10th century B.C., and three centuries 
before the fall of Nineveh. Opaque blue glass, 
in imitation of Lapis Lazuli, rich gilding, and 
hieroglyphics, all tended to the same conclusion. 
But the most extraordinary discovery of all, 
are two cartouchesj; one of them containing the 
new name of Ausnvu Ra, surmounted by feathers 
and a disc. Whether Monarch or Divinity re- 
mains to be investigated, but assuredly this pre- 
cious monument and the materials with which 
it is surrounded, open a most interesting field for 
farther inquiry, and will probably lead to wonder- 
ful associations in the ancient history of mankind. 
{In a future Gazette we propose giving more 
at cra gen of the papers to which we 
have alluded, and so briefly described. ]+ 


BRITISH ARCHHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
Council Meeting.—January, 26—The chief com- 
munications were: rubbings from the engraved 
stones of the cromlech of Gavr Innis in Brittany, 
by Mr. J. W. Lukis, of Guernsey ;—a full de- 
— of the bridge found in Kent St., South- 
wark, by Mr. Corner ;—a catalogue of the large 
brass Roman coins found at Chesterford, Essex, 
by the Hon. R. C. Neville ;—plan of the disco- 
veries at old Verulam up to the present time, by 
Mr, Grove Lowe ;—impressions of seals found in 
Northamptonshire, by Mr. Pretty ; and.a Ro- 
man statuette, found at Colchester, by Mr. Wire. 

* Like the ruins at Khorsabad, as described by ‘Botta. 

+ Mr. Layard has been recalled to.his official post by Sir 
8. Canning, and leaves us immediately for Paris ; and we 
take this opportunity of noticing in reference to the Archi- 
tectural doubts about the Arch recorded last week, p. 73, 

Institute of Architects,) that in-our Review of ont 

‘our in Greece, in. 1842, No, 139, p. 126, we quoted the 

description of a bridge near Sparta, where an arch, per- 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 
ENSUING WEEK. 

Monday.—Medical, 8 p.m. 

Tuesday.— ean, 8 pee Engineers, 8 p.m. 

Wednesday. ‘iety of Arts, 8 p.m.—Geological, 84 p.m. 

Thursday.—Zoological, 3 p.m.—Royal, 84 
quaries, 8 p.m.— : 

Friday.—Royal Institution, 84 p.m. Mr. Lyell on the 
Fossil Foot-marks of a Reptile in the Coal formation of the 
Alleghany mountains.— Botanical, 8 p.m. 

Saturday.— Asiatic, 2 p.m.— Westminster Medical, 8 


p.m.— Anti- 


p.m. 








FORBIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 

FRANCE. 
Paris, Jan. 25. 
M. Scrisz, our Vaudevilliste, has just been ap- 
pointed Commander of the Legion of Honour ;— 
and M. Scribe has just produced, at the Théatre 
Francais, a comedy De Meurs, entitled Le 
Puff. 

you argue upon the concurrence of these two 
events, you will naturally deduce the conclusion 
that the code of morals upheld by M. Scribe in 
his preaching upon the stage, is identical with 
that to which our Government gives preference 
and encouragement above all others. ou must 
according! ly eel curious as to the tenets of this 
code. I will endeavour to explain the same to you. 
as a prey to 
a gnawing disease which he calls the Puff, His 
principal character is a philosophic old fellow, 
who ——- the full value of humbug, and 
shapes his course accordingly. He has but very 
little fortune indeed, and a marriageable daugh- 
ter. What Puff shall he select >—the Puff a /’ava- 
rice. Whilst he expends the whole of his limited 
income, he artfully contrives to persuade people 
that he is hoarding up immense sums out of mi- 
serly motives, and without the knowledge of any- 
body. The daughter of this old man, Corinne 

Desgaudets, shares the general belief as to these 
eg riches; in consequence, a prey to am- 

ition, and ranking amongst the foremost of the 
Parisian blue-stockings, she is anxious to marry 
M. de Marignan, a grandee who indulges in the 
puff of wit, by the aid of which he reckons upon 
entering some day or other the French Academy. 
He would willingly marry Corinne, a puffer of 
yoni and who at the age of twenty-eight gives 

erself out as only twenty-two. If old Des- 
gaudets were indeed the rich man he is supposed 
to be, such an issue would prove a blessing to 
all, and more especially to a young officer and a 
charming heiress, Albert red Antonia, much in 
love with each other. But Maxenee de la Roche 
Bernard, brother of Antonia, a young gentleman 
completely ruined and riddled with ebte, is de- 
termined that his sister shall marry M. de Marig- 
nan, whose debtor he is to a considerable amount. 
He vows he will kill himself if this marriage, his 
last chance, is not agreed to by her. Desolation 
amongst the lovers! and great fury of Corinne, 
who determines to seek every means of forward- 
ing the loves of Albert and Antonia. After many 
fruitless intrigues, she is despairing of success, 
and M, de Marignan is on the eve of marrying 
Antonia, when a lucky chance opportunely dis- 
concerts his plans. 

Albert, in the leisure hours enjoyed amidst his 
campaign against the Bedouins and Kabyles, has 
formerly written a novel, the manuscript of 
which he has es. A copy of this work, 
lent by him to his General, was left amongst the 
papers of the latter, and sold by his widow to a 
publisher, an egregious puffer, who re-sold, at 
an immense profit, the said manuscript to the 
Comte de Marignan. It is upon the strength of 
this work, arranged in the shape of memoirs, 
and stuffed with notes on strategy, equally found 
amongst the General’s papers, that M. de Ma- 
Tignan mainly relies to establish a literary repu- 
tation for himself. Albert, who chances to hear 
the perusal of the first pages of the novel, recog- 
nizes his own hand: k, and denounces the fla- 


Be stopped, or the fruits 


M. Scribe represents our oe 


inopportune outcry must 


of years’ exertions wil] 





be lost, and M. de Marignan will have to re- 
nounce the Academy ;—and not the Academy 
only, but also a mission of paramount impor- 
tance, which is to be entrusted to M. le Comte in 
— for his great labours, historical, scientific 
and geographical : Marignan feels that he cannot 
forego so many advantages. He prefers yielding 
the hand of Antonia to his lucky rival; and 
he himself, encompassed by the redoubtable 
Corinne, who is in possession of the fatal secret, 
resigns himself to his fate and marries her in 
spite of the poverty, so well disguised, of old 
Desgaudets. 

This comedy has not a satisfactory conclusion 
as you see. It exhibits Puffing triumphant, 
Falsehood in the ascendant ; and in parting ad- 
vice, gives, as a rule of conduct, the necessity 
of making one’s way at all risks ;—of creating 
for oneself, per fas aut nefas, what is usually 
termed “a position.” It is the watchword of 
our rulers in reply to the wretched petitioners 
who claim their share of political rights: ‘‘ En- 
rich yourselves, and you shall have it.” 

There is, however, in the play of M. Scribe, 
much of that cleverness by which he is cha- 
racterized, much art in concealing the most 
monstrous improbabilities ;—and much tact in 
bringing out advantageously any meagre hits, 
spurious diamonds that shine as if they were 
real. Besides, his play is remarkably well played 
by Provost, Maillard, Regnier, and especially by 

me. Allan, a consummate actress, who has lost 
nothing by her lengthened exile in St. Peters- 
burg. 

Mile. Dejazet has achieved success at the 
Variétés which recalsto mind that of Les Premiéres 
Armes de Richelieu. She plays therein the part 
of the seductive Lauzun, who, having a lawsuit 
on hand,—in Germany, it is true,—contrives to 
win the goodwill of his three judges. One isan 
old bookworm who swears by Horace—(the poet 
of philosophers)—and quotes his lines incessantly; 
the other is a determined sportsman, who lives 
for nought but his dogs, his pipe, and his bottle; 
the third, lastly, has for good cheer as marked a 

redilection as Mlle. Alboni, and, moreover, he 
is the husband of an old coquette who regrets 
her beauty long faded, and scared lovers which 
seem not likely toreturn. Lauzun, like a second 
Alcibiades, fashions himself in turn to the 
manners of his three arbiters. He is pedantic 
with the first, coarse with the second, and beside 
the wife of the third he plays the part of an 
unsophisticated youth who demurs not at the 
prospect of a senile passion. All this is taken 
from a very indifferent novel of Eugene Sue, 

L’ Art de plaire, ou le Marquis de Létoricres) ; but 
the origin, or indeed the merits of the play are 
of little import. What is really enchanting, is 
the grace, the wit, the pliancy of Dejazet’s 
talents, who seems to grow younger every year, 
and may well, one of hese days, die a centen- 
arian, under the brilliant costume of some young 
rake, without the public having detected any- 
thing improbable in her appearance. 

To clear our accourts with the theatres, I 
must mention the Fin du Monde, a Révue and 

and spectacle, played at the Porte St. Martin. 
ft is, as usual, a long series of jokes at the ex- 
pense of humbugs of every degree, inventions of 
every kind; on advertisements, on theatres, 
aeronauts, astronomers, &c. The most original 
part of this piece is the notion of another world, 
in which our present state is reversed ; a mag- 
nificent scene is exhibited, representing the ruins 
of Paris; the asphalt of the Boulev is repla- 
ced by grass and weeds; the Champs Elysées 
are turned into a thick forest, in which the wild 
beasts pay us off by chasing man, now become 
their slave ; we see a carriage pass, drawn by 
Academecians and tenanted by a horse ; an enor- 
mous Angola cat also reclines therein, a lucky 


Sultan, next to a pretty girl, his slave and 
odalisque ; a stag follows up the human game, 





firing many a shot after it... .and soon. You 
will not question me further, I’m sure. 

By way of literary news, we must mention 
the publication of an English Review in Paris. 
Unfortunately, this Review is compiled from 
all quarters, and all compilation of this kind 
bears the semblance of a theft. By publishing 
on the Ist of each month, a number twice as 
voluminous as Blackwood’s Magazine, and in 
which are gathered together the best articles 
from the Edinburgh Review, the Quarterly, the 
Literary Gazette, Frazer’ s, Colburn’ s Magazine, &c., 
every chance is denied to these very expensive 
publications of having subscribers amongst the 

nglish residents in Paris, and even in Europe. 

hey also lose in this way the indirect support 
of French men of letters, who study your authors 
and desire to become acquainted with their 
principal productions. There are, it is true, in 
the first number of the Continental Magazine one 
or two original and inedited articles, but these are 
but false colours to screen the real stock. In 
fact, thie may be argued from their lack of — 
and importance. You may accordingly consider 
this new undertaking as a fresh attempt against 
literary property—a new form of piracy. It is 
high time that some common understandin 
between the two Governments should put an a 
to this scandalous abuse of the impunity enjoyed 
by literary pirates. 











THE DRAMA. 

Haymarket.—A really original farce, was pro- 
duced at this theatre last Saturday, and we 
doubt if we could find its prototype in the French 
repertoire, though in its construction it belongs 
to that class which has for so long a time furnish- 
nished materials for our farcists. It is called 
Dearest Elizabeth, and is by Mr. Oxenford. The 
story is woven round a letter addressed to a cer- 
tain lady, which falls into a domestic’s hands, 
and the losses aad recoveries of this document 
furnish the plot ;—nothing very original in that 
may be the ery of many, but they should only 
see how novelly comical situations have been 
worked upon it, how cleverly dialogue, at once 
neat, pointed, and quietly sarcastical, has been 
put into the mouths of the players, and how well 
the whole construction is finished at the last. 
The piece had the advantage of Mr. and Mrs, 
Keeley for principal supporters, and no point of 
the author was thrown away. There was arich 
rakishness in the Lionel Laz of the former, and 
a captivating austerity in his ‘ housemaid,” 
which were thoroughly appreciated, and which 
certainly assisted in bringing Dearest Elizabeth to 
its brilliant conclusion. Its success was most 
eminent, and in every respect richly merited. 

St James’s.—M. Bocage has added to his repu- 
tation as an actor with the English, by his clever 
performance in a piece called Diogéne; a most 
heterogeneous compound of indescribables, which 
nothing but the genius of the actor could carry 
through. He has also been successful in Jarvis 
?’ Honnéte Homme, and last night in Moliére’s 
Tartuffe. He is certainly a most accomplished 
artist, displaying great versatility and ability in 
all he does 

Adelphi.—With his usual tact Mr. Stirli 
Coyne has seized upon one of the vex 
questions of the moment, and has produced a 
merry little farce with the title of ‘‘Our National 
Defences;”’ he has brought the Cockshot Yeomanry 
upon the stage of the Adelphi, to make us laugh 
at a piece of absurdity, which seems to us to be 
occupying a far too important position on a — 
of greater extent ; but while writing of his trifle 
‘we must not be betrayed into serious reflections, 
and will therefore, briefly confine ourselves to 
the amusing picture of our National Defences, 
as presented at the —— on Thursday 
evening. In it we see an old Yeom: officer 
arm his household to protect his domestic 
hearth, but hig yalour is in yain, for there 
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happens to be a young Frenchman in love with 
his niece,‘and who takes all the fortifications, the 
young lady included, by storm, being assisted 
in his warlike endeavours by a boys’ school, 

rsonated by young ladies in military costume. 
We need ress add to this concise history that 
the principal parts are admirably parse by 
Messrs. Lambert, Wright, and Bedford, Madame 
Celeste and Miss Woolgar, that the costumes 
are cleverly designed, the scene equally well 
adapted for the occasion, the dialogue witty, 
racy, and pointed, the situations comical, and 
the whole a perfect success. 

Sadler’s Wells. —Shakspere’s Twelfth Night 


was brought out, for the first time at this theatre, a 


on Wednesday, and was so strongly cast, so well 
acted, and so admirably put upon the stage, that 
it kept a crowded and delighted audience in 
enthusiasm from first to last. This is saying 
a great deal for a comedy that has hitherto been 
almost —— considered more fit for the 
closet than the stage; but the praise is most 
justly deserved. George Bennett looked and did 
Sir Toby Belchthoroughly, as if he understood the 
character. Younge made a capital Aguecheek 
to accompany him ; and the Malvolio of Phelps 
‘was a finished and masterly performance. Miss 
Laura Addison was quite charming as Viola, 
and Miss Cooper most graceful as Olivia ; indeed, 
we should be at a loss for expletives were we to 
mention all the deservin rformers in this 
revival ;—it was alike creditable to them and to 
the theatre. 

Marylebone.—Following a prevailing fashion, 
Mrs. Warner has given a couple of Juvenile 
Nights during the past week ; and though the 
weather was very cold, the little urchins for 
whom they were designed were brought to the 
theatre in such throngs, that they were kept 
warm by their numbers and laughing at the 
entertainments provided for them. These were 
the Children in the Wood, always popular with 
the young, the elever Pantomime, and the Spoiled 
Child, In the last, Miss Saunders played Little 
Pickle in a manner which claims notice; it was 
very clever. The Juveniles seemed to appreciate 
cadhe delighted with that, as with the entire 
performances, which were well selected and 
arranged, and terminated in good hours. 

Olympic.—On Wednesday, Macbeth was the 

lay selected for the purpose of introducing 
Miss Glyn, pupil of Mr. Charles Kemble, to a 
London audience. That she has been well 
tutored is certain, even to the tones of the 
Kemble voice; but Michel Angelo could not 
make Michel Angelos of his pupils, with all the 
tuition in the world, Stuart's Macbeth was the 
most unsatisfactory character we ever saw him 
play; and Holl’s Macduff kept the audience in 
a roar of laughter. Rosse and Hecate deserve a 
word of praise; but the night altogether is one 
we would rather forget than remember, though 
we should like to know upon what authority 
the Witches introduce themselves during the 
soliloquy of ‘the air drawn dagger,” and the 
fight in the last scene. , 








ORIGINAL POTRY. 


ROUTS, 


Were it not for dance and music 
What would evening-parties be? ‘ 
Soon they’d make both me and you sick 
With the night-mare of ennus/ 
Angle we for conversation ? 
l we catch is empty chat, 
And it sure were profanation 
To beatow the name on that! 
Since the head, then, must be idle, 
Let the light heels run away 
With the brains !—loose Folly’s bridle, 
And give song and dance full sway! 
Blues and ee may flout ’em, 
Call them frothy, trifling, vain; 
What's a soiree, pray, without ’em te 
Like a feast without champagne } 


Glide we through the waltz so mazy, 
Fly we through the gallopade, 
Or that foreign hickshaw whirling, 
Winding, whisking everywhere; 
Dervish and teetotum-twirling 
With the Polka can’t compare ! 
Lolling on her partner’s shoulder, 
Here’s a Lydia Languish!—there 
Polk, while titters each beholder, 
Sulkily a modish pair! 
Penance for the husband’s flirting, 
By the pouting wife exacted— 
One of Mrs. Caudle’s curtain 
Lectures, in dumb show enacted! 
6o the Ariadne, yonder, 
Makes her faithless Theseus’ feet 
Through a wildering lab’rinth wander 
Worse to thread than that of Crete! 
But the Polka ranks are thinning, 
Stuna’d, exhausted, out of breath ; 
Hush! the concert is beginuing. 
And we are all tired to death ! 
Puzzi’s horn, and Balfe’s piano 
Blend in fantasias sweet ; 
Deep contralto, high soprano, 
Give the ears a dainty treat. 
And, ’tis true, the mouth may cram in 
Sandwich, ice, cream, jelly, tart; 
But, Lord bless me! what a famine 
For the craving mind and heart! 
Oh, for a choice dinner, brimming 
O’er with pleasure! Nine orten 
Polish’d intellectual women, 
And accomplished witty men ! 
Bon-mots and bon-mets in plenty 
Converse ee good fare! 
Is not one such hour worth twenty 
Tasteless routs, all squeeze and glare! 
as _ Exveanon Dagsy. 


The Cholera,—Private letters from the Cau- 
eassian provinces give the most heart-rending 
accounts of the devastation caused by the 
Cholera. In Tiflis more than 2099 persons— 
more than a fifteenth part of the ulation— 
have died of it ; and Erivan is made Tensiats by 
its ravages, 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


International Copyright.—A communication from the 
Earl of Westmoreland, at Berlin, (sent by the Treasury to 
the Custom-houses throughout the kingdom,) encloses 
five parcels of stamps from variotis German states, parties 
to the act of accession to the copyright convention of the 
13th of May, 1846; with patterns of the stamps. They 
are, from the Grand Daggy of Saxe Weimar, a first supply, 
and a further supply of from the Duchy of Saxe Alten- 
burg; 200 from the principalities of Reus Schleiz, Ger and 
Lobenstein Ebersdorf conjointly; and 200 from the prin- 
cipality of Schwarzbourg? Rudolstadt, and 200 from the 
yey of Schwarzbourg Sonderhausen.. ‘I will not 
ail,” adds our ambassador, “ to transmit the stamps from 
the remaining parties to the act of accession in question, 
as soon as they reach me.” The stamps of the several 
German states alluded to have been received by the reve- 
nue authorities, and supplied by them to their officers 
throughout the kingdom, for their guidance with respect 
to the books imported from those states being so stamped 
as to entitle them to the privileges of the convention 0¢ 
international copyright. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Disphonia Clericorum. or Clergyman’s Sore Throat, by 
James Mackness, M.D., 8vo, cloth, 5s.—An Account of the 
Cultivation and Manufactuse of Tea in China, by S. Ball, 
Esq., 8vo, cloth, 14s.—Drs. M‘Clintock’s and Hardy’s 
Observations on Midwifery, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d.—'Thom’s 





VARIETIES. 

Sanitary Movement.—Upon the report of Sir 
H, De La Beche and Mr. Chadwick, the Ord- 
nance survey of the Metropolis is directed to 
be immediately commenced in Westminster, as 
the part most imperatively requiring the appli- 
cation of sanitary measures, f 

Pure Water for London.—We learn from the 
Lancet, that The Lambeth @ompany, which now 
draws its principal supply from the filth-loaded 
Thames at Lambeth, has matured a plan for pro- 
curing it more pure from the River at Ditton, at 
the cost of £123,000. If carried into effect, the 
example will probably lead all the other compa- 
nies which draw water from the Thames in the 
vicinity of London, and impregnated by its 
sewerage beyond the remedy of filtration, to 
form establishments higher up, where the stream 
is of silver, and not of mud and nastiness, 

Remains of Roman Londinum,—In excavating 
for the new Coal Exchange, a tessellated pave- 
ment, of considerable area, was uncovered on 
Wednesday, about 13 feet below the pavement, 
in Thames-street. Let us hope that these relics 
will be properly preserved. 

Fossil Remains of New Zealand.—Dr. Mantell 
is to read a paper on this very interesting sub- 
ject before the Geographical Society on Wednes- 
day, upon which there is likely to arise an im- 
portant discussion. 

Mr, John William Wright, Secretary to the 
Society of Painters in Water-colours, and son of 
Mr. Wright, miniature painter, and himself an 
artist of considerable talent, ought to have been 
mentioned with regret in the Obituary of last 
week, His female characters from Shakspere, 
though somewhat mannered (as is indeed the 
ruling passion of the day), were full of taste and 
beauty : and some of his historical compositions 
were productions of much merit. In private 
life he was justly and highly esteemed, and his 
premature death, at the age of forty-five, is much 
lamented by a wide circle of brother artists and 
friends, 

Dr. Jcseph Bell, of great eminence and high res- 
ect in the medical profession, died this week at 
dinburgh. 

The Concert for the Benefit of M. Berlioz, an- 
nounced at D Lane, excites great expecta- 


tion: even without which, his merits as a musi- 
cian, and great skill asa leader, entitle him to 





Lounge we through quadrilles, if lazy! 
Or, if they’re too dull soajeda 


the warmest support of the public, 


Irish Al k 1848, 8vo, cloth, 6s.—Thom’'s IrishAlmanack 
1848, 8vo, roan, enlarged, 10s. 6d.—Dr. we. on Nervous 
Disorders, tenth edition, 8vo, 5s.—Chambers’ Miscellany, 
20 vols. cloth, .; nalf-morroco, 40s. — Belcher’s. (Sir 
Edward) Narrative of the Vengo of H. M. Ship Sama- 
rang, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 36s.—The Sea King, by J. S. Bigg, 
post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d.—Euripides’ Medea, cum notis 
Porsoni, 8vo, boards, 3s. 6d. — Meditations on Twent 

Select Psalms, by Sir Anthony Cope, post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
—Songs of Holy Land, foolscap 4to, boards, 7s. 6d.—The 
Count, or Sublunary Life, 3 vols. post 8vo, boards, 31s. 6d. 
—The Florist’s Journal, Fruits and Vegetables, 8vo, cloth, 
12s.—Davidson’s Ecclesiastical Polity of the New Testa- 
ment Unfolded, 8vo, cloth, 9s.6d.—Adventures ofa Medi- 
eal Student, by Robert Douglas, 3 vols. post 8vo, 31s. 6d, 
—Memoirs of Mademoiselle De Montpensier, written by 
Herself, 3 vols. post 8vo, cloth, 31s. 6¢;—The Phenomena 
and Diosemeia of Aratus, translated into English Verse 
by J. Lamb, D.D., 7s. 6¢.—Crosby’s Builder’s Price Book, 
8vo. 1848, 4s. — Henderson’s Astronomy, third edition, 
12mo, cloth, 4s.—War with tke Saints, by Charlotte Eliza- 
beth, foolscap, cloth, 6s.— Halton (Thomas) on the Church 
Catechism, foolscap, cloth, 3s.—De Fivas’ French Gram- 
mar, eighth edition, 12mo, bound, 3s. 6d.—De Fivas’ 
French Conversational Guide, 18mo, half-bound, 3s. 6d.— 
New School Atlas of Modern Geography, by John White, 
7s. 6d.—Exempla Greca Minora, by Edwards, 12mo, cloth, 
2s. 6d.— White’s Elements of Universal History, 3 parts 
in 1, 12mo, 7s.—Spiritual Heroes, or Sketches of the Puri- 
tans, by John Staughton, 8vo, 9s.—Dodd’s Parliamentary 
Companion, 1848, 0, cloth, 4s. 6¢.—Cumming’s Chris- 
tian Evidences, second edition, foolscap, cloth,*#3s.—Passy 
on Large and Small Farms, 12mo, cloth, 2s.—Hogan on 
Auricular Confession, 12mo, sewed, 1s. 6d.—Five Years in 
China, 1842 to 1847, by Gaptain Forbes, 8vo, cloth, 15s.— 
Switzerland in 1847, by T. Miigge, 2 vols. post 8vo, cloth, 
21s.—Wheatley on Common Prayer, new edition, 8vo, 
cloth, 4s. 6¢.—Comic Tales, by M. A. Titmarsh, 2 vols. 
post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6¢.—Memorials of Attlebury Churches, 
by J. T. Barrett, D.D., imperial 8vo, cloth, 42s.—Year 
Book of Facts, 12mo, cloth, 5s.—Alison’s Burogs, Vol. 
XIV. post 8vo, cloth, 4s, 6¢,— Evelyn’s Godolphin, 
foolscap, cloth, second edition, 6s.—The Remains of 
George Herbert, forming Vol. I, of the Works, new edi- 
tion, foolscap, cloth, 5s—Nimrod, a Dramatic Poem, in 
Five Acts, foolscap, cloth, 5s——Chalmers’ Posthumous 
Works, Vol. II., 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d.—Hofland’s Angler’s 
Manual, enlarged, 8vo, cloth, 12s.—Mantell’s Wonders of 
Geology, sixth edition, 2 vols. post 8vo, cloth, 18s.—Bohn’s 
Standard Library, Vols, XXX. and XXXI., 3s. 6d. each.— 
Jardine’s Library, Vol. XXXIV., cloth, 4s. 6d,—Snow- 
ball’s Trigonometry, new edition, 8vo, boards, 10s. 6d. 








DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME, 


[This table shews the time which a clock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian.] 





1 1 h m sg. 
Jan.29.. . . 1213210} Feb. 2. . . 12 13 57-9 
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* An Old Subscriber ” (on Shakspere bi hy)iwill be 
attended to in our next, en 
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. ADVERTISEMENTS. 
THEATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE, 
; GRAND OPERA. 

EIGHTEEN NIGHT OF THE MAID OF HONOR. 
SIX’ HT OF LINDA OF CHAMOUNY. 
FOURTEENTH OF THE BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR, 
FIRS’ NIGHT OF THE MARRIAGE OF FIGARO. 
AUBER’S NEW OPERA. 

JULLIEN has the honour to announce that he has 
+ succeeded in purchasing the Copyright of AUBER’S 
NEW OPERA, entitled, “‘ HAYDEE OU LA SECRET,” 
which is now performing nightly in Paris with such extra- 
ordinary success, and is this week in active rehearsal at 
the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. It will be produced 
with as little delay as the magnitude of the preparation 
will allow. 
On MONDAY, a | 3lst, Her Majesty’s Servants 
will perfo: 


perform 
-_THE MAID OF HONOR. 

The Lady Henrietta, Miss BincH. Queen Elizabeth, 
Mrs. Weiss. ‘The Lady Alison, Miss Miran. Lyonnel 
(a Yeoman), Mr. Reeves. Walter (Lyonnel’s friend), 
Mr. Wuitworts. Sir Tristram (Chamberlain to the 
Queen), Mr. We1ss.—Characters in the Masque: Orpheus, 
Miss Miran. Eurydice, Miss Brrcu. Piuto, Mr, WeEiss. 

After which, an entirely new Divertissement, entitled, 
L’ INVITATION A LA FETE. 

On TUESDAY, LINDA OF CHAMOUNY, and the 
New Divertissement. 

On WEDNESDAY, Donizetti’s Opera, THE BRIDE 
OF LAMMERMOOR, and the New Divertissement. 

On ‘THURSDAY, for the first time, Mozart’s Opera, 
THE MARRIAGE OF FIGARO, and the New Diver- 
tissement. 

THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
M. BERLIOZ’S GRAND CONCERT.—M. HECTOR 

x8 most eo! to inform the Nobility and Gentry, 

‘ic, that FIRST GRAND VOCAL and ID STRU. 
NCERT, in this Country, will take place at the above 
ONDAY Evening. Feb. 7th, on which occasion he 
honour of presenting to an English audience, several 
positions which, during the last few years, have 

received the most distinguished approbation of His Majesty Louis 
Philippe, His Majesty the Emperor of Russia, His Majesty the King 
of Pruss.a, His jesty the Emperor of Austria, &c. Full particulars 
will be d hy annou a 


ROxAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT- 
GARDEN er. pr, fur the purpose of 
a more perfect performance of the ic Di 

ets sitalned . this country. yric Drama than had 
The nobilit intry, subscribers, and patrons of musi - 
fuily ssjocned that t e Season 1648, prominin the ‘Bret ory & 

March, in the new and commodious edifice constructed last year. 

A. 


OPER. 

For the production of the established works by the great masters of 
every school—for the effective representation’ of the seperteive. of 
seventeen operas mounted last season, and of compositions to be 
heard for the first time in this country—engagements have been 
already ante with = Sowing eminent artistes :— 

Primi SopRANI.—Madame Grisi and Madame Persiani, M 
Ronconi, Madlle. Steffanini and Madame Castellan (her first sed 
ance), my ype ye Angiolina Zoja (of the Scala, in 
Milan, ce in thi ji 
pleat da Ro ae and Madame Pauline 

Seeger eg Alboni. 

Texort.—Signor Mario and Signor Salvi, Signor Lavia, Si 
Luigi Mei, from the Scala (his first appearance ie this countty), “and 
M. Roger, of the Academie Royale de Musique, and of the Opera 
Comique in Paris (his first appearance in this country). 

Paint Basst BariToN1. ~Signor Tamburini and Signor Ronconi. 

e. apa aah fporenDi— signee Marini. ‘The ratification of 
= omngenes of Signor Corradi-Setti, the celebrated basso, is 
on) ee Agostino Rovere. 

Arai Paimt Basst.—Signor Tagliafico and Si ini 

Sapouine TeNonE—Signor Soldiffrom the Scala) ag cared 

{RECTOR OF THE Music, Compose ND O » _ 

Th Oncursraa, comprising Ry AND ished. pote Mr. Coste. 
season, will be increased by additional artistes. The names of the 
fare prospectus the entire orchestra, will be published in a 

The Mitirany Banp, which has been also increased, wi 
the direction of Mr. Godfrey, band-master of the ore ese co 
Bs ~ — — a omens Cuonus aes last year will be further 

en and experient sin i 
92 voices—namely, 40 ladies and 52 male vein or 

& ous Dantes Signor Bonconsiglio. 

oet and Translator of the Libretti—S: ioni 

Prompter~ Signor Monterasi. ie 

The rule which gave such satisfaction to 

gave such satisfaction to the musical 
season, that no divertissement should be suffered hebwesn ine acto of 
iS Soh “ per adhered to. The fe will i 
wil a et 7 fall ‘ ‘ a. 
mal ape 4K ing the season the ig eminent 
adame Flora Fabbri (her first appearance). 
Pen Leopoldine Brussi, premiere -- aan of the Imperial 
ween) gr (her first appearance in this country). 
= one zabeth Robert, premiere danseuse of the Academie 

2 eng Musique in Paris (her first appearance in this country. 
i atte , (her first appearance for four years), Madile. 
ta Yo e Fenice in Venice (her first appearance in this country) 
Madite wagner, of the Scala (her first appearance in this country), 

- Elizabetta F, rom the Scala (her first appearance), 




















Madile. Celeste Stephen, Mt 
- Celes phen, Madlie. H ré 
Medite. Laseild le Grahn (her first apupomasehe Tee 
‘I. Silvain and M. Bretin (their first appearance); M. Gontie, &c. 
po A 





of coryphés, p 
Appiani, from the ss theatres in Italy, 
isseur de la Danse, M. O’Bria: Leader 
ellon ; Sa ee? Signor Biletta. 
se miere Artiste Costumiere, Mrs, E. Bailsy. 
gagements are pending with other distinguished artistes for 


= mes : re 
detail F t wi 
nee ‘ew days, an may then be pol te ‘Boxcoffiee 
and Susi Publishers. art-street), and at the prinoipal Libraries 
Madite. Alben y eee oper.ed with a GRAND OPERA, in which 
FAIRY BaLLEY DIV Ett rhe ea, appearacre 5 and with a new 
4 avuri will make her début. einige opelnes 
Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, January 24, 1848. 








GRISI as NORMA, Jenny Lind in the character 
of the Figlia del Reggimento, Edward the Sixth, the benevolent 
Pope Pius IX., Henry VII., and James I., the Heroes Hardinge and 
Gough, the whole in new and magnificent dresses, got up for the 
present season. Open from 11 till dusk, and from 7 till 10 at night. 
Admission ls. Napoleon Room, .—Madame TUSSAUD and 
SONS, Bazaar, Baker Street. *‘‘ This is one of the best exhibitions 
in the metropolis.”—The Times. 
G ‘ 

(JURE OF STAMMERING. Mr. HUNT, 

late of TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, begs to announce 
his return to Town for the scason. 

Mr. H. purposes giving gratuitous instructions every Monday, at 
4p.m., to poor persons selected by and in the presence of dis- 
tinguished Medical and Literary gentlemen. 

A Prospectus, containing Terms, and Testimonials of permanent 
Cures effected during the last Twenty-one Years, sent on applica- 
tion, to part of the Kngdom, free of expense. 

224, REGENT-STREET, Coaner of ARGYLE-PLACE: 


any 
ROYAL INSTITUTION, Albemarle Street, 
R. POTTER, ., A.M., will deliver his Second LECTURE 

on MECHANICS on Tuesday next, February Ist, at Three o’clock. 
W. B. CARPENTER, Esq., M.D., will deliver his Second Lecture 
on Palxontology, or the Succession of Organic Life on the Earth's 
Surface, on Thursday next, February 3rd, at Three o’clock. W. T. 
rande, Esq., will deliver his Second Lecture on Chemistry on 
Saturday next, February 5th,at Three o’ Clock. Subscribers to the 
Lectures are admitted, on payment of Two Guineas, for the season, 


or one Guinea for each course. 
JOHN BARLOW, M.A., Sec. R. I. 





yo BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, and 
NEWS AGENTS.—To be DISPOSED OF, the LEASE, 
STOCK, and GOODWILL, of a FLOURISHING BUSINESS, in 


the above line, within two minutes’ walk of the Royal » 


PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50, REGENT STREET, 
AND 2, ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, CITY. 
Established 1806. 
INVESTED CAPITAL, £1,200,000. 
Annual Income £140,000. Bonuses declared £509,000. 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, £1,520,000. 
President. 
The Right Honourable Earl Grey. 
Directors. 
Alexander Henderson, M.D. 
William Judd, Esq. 
James Sedgwick, Esq. 
Rey. James Sherman. 
Richard Sherwood, Esq. 


The Earl of Macclesfield. 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird. 
Sir Richard D. King, 
Alfred Beaumont, Esq. 
Henry B. Churchill, Esq. 
George Dacre, Esq. William Henry Stone, Esq. 
John Deering, Esq.,M.P. ~ . John Williams. 

1. The Rates of Premium are those adopted by the principal Life 
ce: the Rate without bonus is lower than that of most other 
offices. 

2. The Bonuses are added to the Policies, or applied to the reduc - 
tion of the Premiums, or may be received in cash as soon as declared, 
at their then present value. 

3. Policies issued by this Office are purchased at their full value, 
or Loans may be obtained upon them to the same amount. 

4. If a party neglect to pay for the renewal of his Policy, be ma: 
—_ the omission any time within 12 months upon proof of pone 

ei 


Bonuses paid upon Policies which have become Claims. 





Life insured. |Sum insured. . Sum Paid. 





producing _— pear £600 per annum. Rent very low, no rates 
or taxes. Any person who can command about £600, will find this 
a very good investment.—For particulars apply to ‘Mr Hodgson, 
auctioneer, 192, Fleet-street. 


(GEOLOGICAL MINERALOGY.—Mr. 'Ten- 

nant, F.G.S.; will commence the Seconp Part or His Course 
or Lecrunes on MineRatocy with a view to facilitate the study 
cf Grotocy, and of the application of Mineral Substances in the 
Arts. ctures will begin next Wepnespay Mornineo, 
February 2nd, at nine o’clock. They will be continued on each 
succeeding Wednesday. King’s College, London, January 28, 1848. 
R. W. Jer, D.D., Principal. 





| £ z s. d. 
John Wharton, Esq., Skelton Castle .| 77 6 0 
Sir John Saunders Sebright, Bart. , 5000 7652 13 «3 
Sir William Wake, Bart. . . 7 5 9 
Earl Strathmore ........ 71238 15 8 
Rev. H. W. Champneys, Canterbury be ae | 
The Marquis of Wellesley . ... . 3 
Earl Cathcart . . . eee 


4 
Mil 1 
1862 4 ll 





Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon application 
to the Agents of the Office in all the principal towns of the United 
Kingdom ; and at the head Office, No. 50, Regent Street. 

JOHN A. BEAUMONT, Managing Director. 





MANcracturers, Artists, and DESIGNERS pre~ 
paring works for the AnnvuaL ExHisiTion oF SELECT SPECI" 
Mens Of British MAnvuracturss, in the House of the Sociery ror 
THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF ARTS AND MANUFACTURES, are requested 
to take notice that the 5th of February is the day appointed for 
receiving their works. 


Pakxties IN THE CovunTRY requiring business 
of a difficult or delicate nature, as well as business of a simple 
kind, transacted for them. — extremely reasonable terms, are 
recommended to apply at the Orrice or GENERAL INFORMATION AND 
Acency, No. 19, Catherine Street, Strand. Unexceptionable refer- 
ences can be given, an fid strictly resp d il letters, 
prepaid, to be addressed to 
ww. queler, Esq., Managi 


BROCKEDONS’ PURE CUMBERLAND 
LEAD for DRAWING PENCILS. The Patentee having 
bought the entire Stock of Crude Black Lead from the Cumberland 
Company, is now ready to supply Pencil-Manufacturers with this 
important article in a state of perfect puriry, free from grit, and 
condensed by his Patent Process to all degrees of hardness. 
27, Devonshire Street, Queen Square. 


EMIGRATION to INDIA and the COLO- 

NIES.—The fullest information upon the subject of EMIGRA- 
TION to, and SETTLEMENT in, any part of the British Colonial 
and Indian sessions, together with advice and tance in 
carrying out those objects, may be obtained on the most reasonable 
terms on application at the Office of General Information and 
Agency, No. 19, Catherine Street, Strand. All letters (pre-paid) to 
be addressed to J. H. Stocqueler, Esq., Managing Director. 


, y "ny r 
HENDRIE S PATENT PETROLINE SOAP 
has realised in practice all the promised beneficial effects on 
excoriations and eruptive affections of the cuticle. The “ Cosmetic 
Perrouine Svar,” for the habitual use of the toilet, is found to 
ean ag ble demul fi on the » and on the 
most delicate skin ; or in the nursery, for infants. The ‘‘ Perrotinz 
Suavine Soap” is peculiarly bland and balsamic, allaying the irri- 
tation feltin the employment of the ordinary alkaline compositions. 
A more detergent antiseptic, with additional petroleum, named 
** Dispensary Soap,” is prepared for inveterate cuticylar affections 
oflong standing; and, from experience in several public schools, 
where it has nm employed in washing children’s heads, it has 
proved an efficient specific for, and a compicte protection against 
the troublesome complaint known as ringworm. 

The Dispensary Soap, being at a moderate price, is available for 
all classes; and fs used with greet success in purifying linen after 
infectious diseases; indeed, the use of it may, in many cases of 
typhus and other contagions, be considered a beneficial antidote. 


R. HENDRIE, 
PERFUMER TO HER MAJESTY, 
12, anp 13, Ticnzroanz Sraeet, Recent’s QuapRant. 





Director. 

















BD. J. DENT, by distinct appointments, 
watch and clock maker to the Queen, H.R.H. Prince Albert, 
and H.1.M. the Emperor of Russia, having greatly increased his 
stock of WATCHES and CLOCKS to meet the purchases made at 
this season of the year, most respectfully poquante from the public an 
inspection of his various assortments. Ladies’ gold watches, with 
gold dials, and jewelled in four holes, 8 gs. each ; gentlemen’s ditto 
enamel dials, 10 gs. ; youths’ silver watches, 4 gs. ; substantial an 
ee a ee lever watches, jewellea in four holes, 6 gs.— 
E. J. DENT, 82, Bt ; 33, pur Street; and 34, Royal- 
Exchange (Clock-Tower Arva). 
UNITED KINGDOM LIVE ASSURANCE COMPANY.—3, Water- 
loo-place, Pall-mall, London: 97, George-street, Edinburgh ; 12, 
St. Vincent-place, Glasgow ; 4 College-green, Dublin. Established 
by Act of Parliament in 1854. ’ 
|N 1841 the Company added a bonus of 2 per cent. 
per annum on the sum assured to all policies of the participating 
class from the time they were effected. When the insurance is for 
c aif the annual premium need be paid tor the first five 
ye yery information will be atforded on application to the Ke- 
sident Director, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall-mali, Loudon, where all 
prospectuses, &c., may be had. 








CLERICAL, MEDICAL, AND GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Direcrors. 

Joseph Mvore, M.D., Chairman. 
George G. Babington, Esq. Rey. Richard Garvey, M.A. 
John Blackall, M.D. | Joseph Henry Green, Esq. 
Sir Benj. C. Brodie, Bart., F.R.S. | Uliver Hargreave. Esq. 
Rev. Alfred B. Clough, M.A. Clement Hue, M.D. 
Samuel Cooper, E 1 Samuel Merriman, M.D. 
Rev. Thomas Dale, M.A. Andrew A. Mieville, Esq. 
Thomas Davies, Esq. John Kt. Mowbray, Esq. 
James Dunlap, M.D. Andrew Spottiswoode, Esq. 


[N_ addition to Assurances on Healthy Lives, 

this Socicty continues to grant Policies on the Lives of Persons 
subject to Gout, Asthma, Rupture, and other Discases, on the pay- 
ment of a Premium proportioned to the increased risk. The pian of 
granting Assurances on Inya!id Lives originated with this Office in 
the beginning of 1824. 

Eveny description of Assurance may be effected with this Society 

and Polieies are granted on the lives of Persons in any 
station, and of Every Acx. 
The Rates of Premium are Lowen than at most other offices. 


BONUSES. 

The two first Divisions averaged £22 per cent. on the Premiums 
paid. The ‘Third, £28 percent. The Fourth Bonus, d red Jan 
uary, 1847, wenneee rathermore than £36 per cent. : and, from the 
large amount of Profitreserved for future appropriation, and other 
eauses, the Bonuses hereafter are expected 1o exceed that Amount. 

The Society’s Income, which is steadily 1ncragasine, is nuw up- 


wards of £116,000 per annum. 
aablesof Kates (with the last Report), can be obtained of 
GEO. it. PINCKARD, Resident Secretary, 
No. 99, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, London. 
The usual Commission allowed to Solicitors and Agents. 


THE GREATEST SALE OF 
ANY MEDICINE IN THE GLOBE. 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


A Very Wonderful Cure of a Disordered 
Liver and Stomach. 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. Charles Wilson, 30, Princes 
Street, Glasgow, dated February 18th, 1847. 

Six, Having taken your Pills to remove a j Arve of the Stomach 
and Liver, under which I had long suffered, and having followed 
your printed instructions, I have regained that health, which I had 
thought lost for ever. i had previously had recourse to severa 
medical men, who are celebrated for their skill, but instead o’ 
curing my Complaint, it increased to a most alarm 
Humanly speaking, your Pills have saved my life! 
dissuade me from using them, and I doubt not but that 
are deterred from taking your most exci 
quence of the impositions practised by many worthless wretches ; 
but what a pity it is that the deception used by others, should be 
the means of preventing many ert, rsons, under discase 
from regaining health, by the use of your Pills. When I commence 
the use of your Pills, I wasin a most wretched condition, and to 
my great delight, in a few daysafterwards, there was a considerable 
change for the better, and by continuing to use them for sone 
weeks, I have been perfectly restored to health, to the surprise of 
all who have witnessed the state to which I been reduced by 
the disordered state of the Liver and Stomach ; would to God that 
every poor sufferer would avail himself of the same astunishing 


remedy. ae 

To Professor Holloway. Signed) CHARLES WILSON. 

i ‘The above gentleman has a School-master, but is now in 
a highly respectable House, as Commercial Clerk. 

THESE truly invaluable Pills can be obtained at the Establish - 
ment of Professor Hottoway, 244, Strand, (near ‘lemple Kar,) 
London; aud of most respectable Vendors of Medicines throughout 
the civilized World, at the following prices—ls. lid., 2s. 9d., ds 6d., 
lls., 22 d 38s. each box. There is a considerable saving by taking 
the larger sizes. i . ‘ A 

N.35.—Directions for the Guidance of Patients in every disorder 
are ailized tueach bux. 











THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








(13, Great Marlborough Street. 


MR. COLBURN'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


I. 
KING ARTHUR. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE NEW TIMON.” 
Post 8vo. 5s. (Just ready.) 
Il. 
MEMOIRS OF 
MADEMOISELLE DE MONT- 
PENSIER. 
‘Written by Herself. 3 vols., with Portrait. 
Ill. 
A NOVEL. 


(Just ready.) 


ANGELA; 

By the Author of “Emilia Wyndham.” 3 vols. 

Iv. : 

REMINISCENCES OF PRINCE 
TALLEYRAND, 


WITH EXTRACTS FROM HIS POLITICAL WRITINGS. 
2 vols., with Portrait. 


v. 
ADVENTURES OF A MEDICAL 
STUDENT. 


By the late R. BOUSEAS, Surgeon, ees with a Memoir of the 
Author. 3 vols. 


LEONORA, 
A LOVE STORY. 
3 Vols. 


“In ‘ Leonora’ Lady 7 benny ty proved the oie S of bad 
5 — th as a novelist and an actress. 


Vil. 
JAMES THE SECOND. 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 


Edited by W. H. AINSWORTH, Esq. 
3 Vols., with Illustrations. 








Recently published, priee 2s., 
EVANDER ; A PLAY. In Five Acts. By 
JOHN SMYTH. 
“ It evinces much a t "—CHARLES KEAN. 
London: W. 8. Johnson, 60, Martin’s Lane, Cha’ 
where may be had “ ‘Webster's’ National Acting Drama,” ma Foomal 
Ballets, mA Plays of every kind. 





In a few days, Second Edition, fep. 8vo, with Portrait, price 6s. 
[HE LIFE of MRS. . GODOLPHIN. By 


JOHN EVELYN, of Woo! Esq. Now first published. 
Edited by Samvuet, Lornp BisHor or + -R—, Chancellor of the Most 
Noble Order of the Garter. 

William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 





In a few days, Second Edition, crown 8vo, price 6s. 


ig ~eloy! in COUNCIL: a Series of Read- 
. and Discourses thereon. Book the = By the Author 
of « aay written in the Intervals of Business. 


Also, Fourth Edition, fep. 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 


ESsays WRITTEN in the INTERVALS of 
BUSINESS. 
William Pickering, 177, Picadilly. 





Just published, Third Edition, with = ates additions, fep.8vo. 
FESTUS: A POEM. = i? PHILIP JAMES 


Also an Edition in royal on. double columns. Price 3s. sewed. 
William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 





Just published, crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. * 
/ DREAMS OF MY YOUTH; POEMS, by 
FANNY KORTRIGHT. 
“We Dream—we do but Dream.” 
William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 


Just published, fep. 8vo, price 5s. 
NIMROD : A DRAMATIC POEM, in Five 
“ Raphel mai amech isabi almi.”* 
Inrerno, Canto xxxi. 
William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 
HE CEMET published, fep. 8vo, price 2s. 
ETERY. A Brief A 1 
T feelings of Society on behalf of extra-m' ll _ ~ 
William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 














This day is published; elegantly bound, price 7s. 6d- 
SONGS OF THE HOLY LAND. 


John Ollivier, 59, Pall Mall. 





NEW ITALIAN SCHOOL BOOK. 
Just published, price 3s,6d., 
DE ane; mang Spc ITALIAN CONVERSA- 
SaaS 1 bee ens of the Familiar and Elegant Lan- 
i LIAN” and ENGLISH ; a most useful 
in edition of the a seine in Italian and French, price 4s. 


F. De Forquet, ll, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden ; and all 





Early in March, with Dlustrations. 
THE LIFE on ND ADVENTU RES OF 
ER GOLDSMIT: 
A scam in Four ll 
I. Tax Sizan, Stupenr. TRavELLER, APOTHECARY’s Ji 
SHER, AND Poor Puysician. 
II. Avrnonsuir sy Computsion. 
Ill. Avrnorsuip ny Cuorce. 
IV. Tue Faienp or Jonnson, Burxs, anp Rernowps: Dramatis, 
OVELIST, AND Poet. 
BY JOHN FORSTER. 
London: Bradbury and Evans, Bouverie Street; and 
Chapman and Hall, 186, Strand. 








This day is published, foolscap 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


Bittces of te DRIP AND CRITICAL NO- 
the BRITISH POETS of th 
moet Gab poe of the PRESENT CENTURY, 
By ALFRED DIXON TOOVEY 
a — pal “ Modern Life.’. and other Poems. 
. ern of Pa, 
“ The scenes and images pes ont ceodingty natural if — 
“To the jover of poetey here are many attractions. Era. 
Ki , 51 and 52, Pa 


f 








ARCH ZOLOGIA HIBERNICA. 
Just published, price 5s. cloth, 


HANDBOOK of IRISH ANTIQUITIES, 
ee a and Christian. B FP. Wakeman. 
Illustra: , drawn by the Author, oe engraved hy Hanlon. 
Dublin: Jamzs McGrasnan, 21, D’Olier-street. London: 
S. One and Co., 147, Strand. Sold’ by all Booksellers. 





ZSCHYLUS FOR SCHOOLS. 
ready, Second Edition, 8v: 
[HE AGAMEMNON of 4ESCHYLUS: A 
New Edition of the Text, with Notes. By Rey. T. W. PEILE. 
D.D., Head Master of egg mee ye 


Also, Secon 
THE CHOEPHORG: of  ESCHYT Us. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





EXPEDITION AGAINST ROSAS. 
WV ARES, t 8vo., with Illustrations, 
§TE “ WARFARE in the PARANA: 
Sor ive of Operations by the Combined 
Englani aE (under the coleman of Captain Sr Sir Charles 
Hotham, 3 CB. an d Admiral Tréhouart), in forcing a passage up 


By On Commander MACKINNON, R.N, 
Charles Ollier, 18 and 19, Southampton-street, Strand. 





[Tae Pa PARKER SOCIETY have just published 


A gontion few By ye Meo, and 

TET ie Wi reparation = 1848 are, a 
Third Part tof Bishop Jewel's bey! As, containing his pology, with 
& portion of The Defence of probate Be aemmee of Tyndale— 
a volume of hanhoknans = a Fulke’s Answer to ae 
tiall. Subscriptions £1 are now oP rod it ae that th 
may be paid ediately to William Thomas, , Secretary, 
Southampton Street, rane: don. New members wishing to 
join the ety, can now do 


Passau at of 





(THE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL for 
PESBRUARY 1. ae by JACOB BELL. 

Contents : Information under Stamp Act—The Bene 
volent Fund of the Pharmaceutical sontety~ Flu Camphor— Muriate 
of Upium—The Atmospher:c Causes of Disease—Microsco ruscopic Vegeta- 
tions in harmaceutical Liquids (with cuts)—On the Value in Absolute 
Alcohol of Spirits of different Specitic Gravities—Acetic Extract of 
Colchicum—Action of Chlorine as a i Inhaler 
eed cut)—Adulterations in Flour and Bread veter harp 

ractice—Royal Institution Chemical Society of London—Notices of 
_— — by Alfred 8. Taylor, F.R.S.; Medical Directory, 

c. rice 

Published by Jonn Cuuncuttt, Princes Street, Salute aes H 
Maclachlau and Stewart, Edinburgh ; — Fannin and Co., Dubl 
Of whom may be had, bound in cloth, gilt lettered, price 128. 6d. an, 

VULUMES I to VI. of Tae PaarmaceuricaL JouRNaL. 


Any Volume can be had separate, 


ne A ce ak kM 
MESSRS. BLACKWOOD’S MONTHLY PUBLICATIONS 
FOR FEBRUARY. 
BLACK WwooD' S MAGAZINE. 
CCCLXXXVIII. Price 2s. 6d, 
CONTENTS. 


I.—Tuz [Russun Empire. Il.—Avrosiocrarmy or 4 Grrman 
Heavsmay. III.—Epinsurcu arrer Firoppen. IV.—Svpsscts ron 
ictuags. V.—Jerusatem. VI.—My EnoLisH a 
VII.—Ovur Wesr Inpian Cotonres. VIII.—Now anv THEN. 


AM xt S HISTORY OF EUROPE, 
‘a ty “ the New Edition, handsomely printed in Crown 


[HE "ATLAS TO ALISON’S EUROPE. 
Part X. Publishing in oer = eae, f raok =... 
With the First Editions bf tne History, 3s. . 


illiam Blackwood and Sons, Street, Edinburgh, and 
es 37, Paternoster oe ? 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


AINSWORTH’ S MAGAZINE. 
CONTENTS FOR FEBRUAKY. No. LXXIII. 
CRICHTON. An Historical Romance. 
By W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
New and revised Edition. Illustrated by Hablot K. Browne. 
2. The Elopement. 
3. The Counton de Rudolstadt. From the French of George Sand. 
By Miss Matilda M. Hays. 
‘2 The ie Sapeeened Le By Mrs. Actoe Tint Ben 
ur Chimney House. artin 
& The Birth Day, the ¢ Bridal, and the Bier A. Kale of Swiss 


B 
7. Let us Hope for Brighter i Days! By J. E. Carpenter, Esq. 
8. Peace and War 


an 
9. Ghosts and Ghost Seers 
10. Aaron Goff; or the Arm of Fire. A Forecastle Yarn- By Wil- 
liam H. G. Kingston, Esq. 


Chapman and Hall, 186, Strand. 








GOLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE. 


Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
Pe ror Fesrvary.—No. CCCXXVI. 


dle —_ .—II. The Eu- 
I. are y= Du x. » wrth Bea. xy The 
B 


Rowcroft, 
cf .—IX. The News ofthe B Battle. we XI. Maria Lo Grylls, 
Life of Lo’ Hardwick: 


Chancellor —. 
‘Cario Ludivico. 


By L. Mariotti.—XII. re 
Acquaintance. od = Sait 
Green on the In— 
Paris. 


By Charles Hervey, Esq-—XV. Senne ie Motes. 
Chapman and Hall, 186, Strand. 
FRASER’ S MAGAZINE 
FOR My we 
Price 2s. 6d., 
ete Seer and his Revelations 


Mr. Seoul 
The Drama in 





1. The Poughkee 

2. The Witches’ 

3. L'U: 

4. Some New anes of the New Parliament. Mr. John Walter, 
O’Connor, Mr. G. Cornewall Lewis. 

5A Vision © of Time and the Years. 

$ Life and Remains of John Sterling. 

iS an ins 

8. Chron = * Paris. Ma reap ae Ady —~ __e! Philippe. 
‘on Humboldt’s 

10. Toa Sooo od Mother. 

ll. The Guerilla. Concluded. 

12. = Count of Habsburgh. 

13. lo 


the German of Schiller. 


4, tects the th Pi oo 
Engilan ec’ e Po. 

Egland PvII. Spain eee 
Greece. 


London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 








With Five Illustrations, including a Portrait of Beethoven, 
and an illustration by Leech. 
The February Number, Price Half-a-Crown, of 
| BENTLEY'S MISCELLANY, 


ill contain, 
1. Memoir of Beeth By T: Ross. With a Portrait. 
2. Love’s Desertion, a ee Fact. By Atrarep CrowaviLt. 
3. A Féte Champétre at le. By Mrs. Percy Sinnert. 
4. auighnch taint aetna By Dr. W.C. Tayron. 
5. bo ‘Tem Pxingio did with £100 Note. With an Illustration 


6. The Six Decisive an eR the a No. 2. Defeat of the 


7. Gamaneniianel the Poet Gray. By Epwarp ‘Tusex. 
8. The Old Man and his Guests. By H. J. Wuitimc. With 
Illustrations. 


9. Captain Spike; or, the Islets of the Gulf. By J. Fenixone 
Cooper. 











10. Summer Sketches in Switzerland. By Miss Lovisa Srvart 
CosTELvo. 
1. Diff in a Tour to Wiesbaden. By the Author of 





NOVELLO'’S MONTHLY MUSICAL 
fe PUBLICATIONS.—On Pag nt of Dutonses wi ho meaty, 
ST. PAUL,” by Mznpextsoun, No. 1.—16 pages for Six; a 
“JUDAS MA ABZUS,” b ee No. 8,—sam 
“CATHEDRAL CHOIR BOOK: "No 6, Folic Orga — ‘=. 1s. 64. 
8vo. Vocal Score, 1s.—8vo. . Vocal Parts, 4d. eac! 
The Mm eUSICAL TIMES,” ne; 45, price thuve Balf-pence, contains 
5 poe Lal Glee, from 
Sacred Music We Warehgent, @ 69, Dean Street, Soho, and m4, 





* © Papprana.” 
12. The Heiress of Budowa ; a Tale of the Thirty Years’ War. 
13. Country Towns and Inns in France—Auxerre—Limoges. By 
J. MaRvELL. 
14. Para: Adventures on the Amazon. By J. E. Warren. 
15. The Two Pigs ; a Swinish Colloquy. By E.W. Burrow. 
16. The Postman. By H. P. Appison. 
ETC, ETC, ; 
Ricuanp Bsntier, New Burlington Street. 
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“ b cobeecintne. of a penn 
year.” —Original Prospectus. 
On the \st of February, 
A MONTHLY RE-ISSUE, 
IN COMPLETE WORKS, OF 


KNIGHTS SHILLING VOLUMES. 


AND IN PARTS, OF 


KNIGHT’S PICTORIAL WORKS, 
FOR ALL CLASSES. 
WITH 12,000 ENGRAVINGS. 
On Fesrvary Isr. 
SHILLING VOLUMES. 
LORD BROUGHAM’S HISTORICAL a OF STATES- 
MEN who flourished in the Time of Geo! Ill. A New Edition 
. In3 Double Vo mnes. 
uble Volumes, ing in preenen, 2 
in cloth boards, 2s. 6d. ; or cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 
THE CABINET HISTORY OF ENGLAND, abridged from the 
‘Pictorial History of land, and continued to 1847, in 13 
Double Volumes. A Double Volume Monthly. 
PICTORIAL WORKS. 
PICTORIAL MUSEUM OF ANIMATED NATURE, with 4000 
Engravings, in 27 Parts—Part I , Price ls. 
PICTORIAL GALLERY OF ARTS, with 4000 Engravings, in 27 


Parts—Part L., Price Is. 
PICTORIAL SUNDAY. BOOK, by Dr. Kitto, in 13° Parts, with 
OLD ENGLAND; a Pictorial Museum of eee | Antiquities, 
with 3000 Woodcuts and 24 coloured Engravings, in 24 Parts” 
OLD ENGLAND’ 8 WORTHIES, with 12 coloured magravings and 
72 Portraits on Steel, in 12 Parts—Part L., Price Is. 
numerous Engravings, in 10 Parts—Part I., Price 
MR. KNIGHT’S ONE-VOLUME SHAKSPERE—Plays 
Part I., Pi 
The original Cost of the 12,000 Engravings included in these Works 
exceeded "260,000. 


a-week by twelve individuals would 
-two volumes in the course of a 


1 vi Scripruge Ar.as of 13 coloured Maps— 
Part I., Price 1s. 6d. 
Part L., Price Is. 6d. 
DR. KITTO’S PICTORIAL LIFE OF OUR SesoUR, with 
and 
Poems, = gs phy, illustrated Sy Harvey, in 12 Parts— 
Complete Sets of all the above Works ee be had handsomely bound 
in cloth. 


THE RE-ISSUE DURING 1848 OF 


KNIGHT'S SHILLING VOLUME, IN 
COMPLETE WORKS, will be arranged in the following 


order :— 
February 1. 
— BROUGHAM’S HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF 
STATESMEN who flourished in reign of ‘edie’ Ill. 
A new Edition, Corrected by the Autuor . 
March 1. 

MR. WITTICH’S CURIOSITIES OF CS eigen oo GEO- 
» GRAPHY: Snow Mountains —Glac — Avalanches— 
Mountain Slips—Icebergs a Toefields—T) The is > mg 

—The Samoom—Trade inds—Monsoon: 
Deserts—The Saher Ths Selva, or Forest Desert of the 
— — eee ol- 
canoes ° 


Vols. 


6in 3 


April 1. 

MRS. POOLE’S ENGLISHWOMAN IN EGYPT: aan ime 
from Cairo, written during a Residence there in 1 
5, with her Brother, E. W. Lane, Eaq., Author ‘et ec) 
Modern Eg Egy ptians.’ ° 

May 1. 

MR. CRAIK’S SKETCHES OF THE Si vod 
SERATURD AND LEARNING IN aD, w 

Specimens of the principal Writers - 
June 1. 

CHARLES LAMB’S TALES FROM SHAKSPERE, with 
—— illustrating each Tale, selected by Charles Knight, 
and Wood Engravings by W. Harvey 

== ee LIFE OF CAXTON, the first English 

MR. MAC FARLANE’ S LIFE OF GRESHAM, Founder rg 
of the Royal Exchange 

July 1. 
LORD BROUGHAM AND SIR CHARLES —eameaied 
EDITION OF PALEY’S NATURAL THEOLOGY 
August 1. 
MRS. JAMESON’S MEMOIRS OF PAINTERS 
MR. THORNE’S RAMBLES BY RIVERS . 
September 1. 
IORD NUGENT’S LANDS CLASSICAL AND SACRED 
MR. MAC FARLANE’S PUPULAR SPORTS, CUSTOMS ) 
LECTIONS OF THE SOUTH OF F ITALY 

Mie Lanes ARABIAN TALES AND ANECDOT S. f 

selected from his New Translation of the Arabian Nights 


October 1 
THE ELEPHANT, THE HORSE, AND THE DOG, ma) 


Cuantes Knigut and W. Magtin, and a Chapter on the 
DISEASES OF THE HORSE, by W.Youarr . 
N 1. 


‘ovember 
THE LOST SENSES—Deafness and Blindness, By Dr. Kitto 2 im 1 
gg 1. 


MR. DODD'S DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT = THE 

MANUFACTURES OF GREAT BRITAIN - 6in3 
wr 

Above £10. 000 have been expended on the Literature 
and Art contained in the series of Knight’s Weekly 
and Monthly Volumes. 

Descriptive Catalogues may be had on application to the 

Publisher, 


CHARLES COX, 12, KING anol STREET, STRAND, 
Ouver & Borp, Edinburgh ok J. Rosertson, Grafton Street. 


DR. WORDSWORTH’S TREATISE ON THE CHURCH. 
FIFTH EDITION. 
In crown 8vo, price 8s.6d., the Fifth Edition of 


‘THEOPHILUS ANGLICANUS ; or Instruc- 
tion for the 5 ae Studént concerning the CHURCH, and our 
own Branch of it. 


By CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, D.D. 
Canon of St. Peter's, Westminster. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Church Yard, and Waterloo Place ; 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


A DIARY in FRANCE; mainly on Topics 
concerning Education and the Church. "second tion. 68. 6d 





ELEMENTARY ROMAN HISTORY, BY THE BISHOP OF 
PETERBOROUGH. 
Now ready, in 18mo, price 2s. half- bound, 


LETTERS | from a FATHER to his SON on 
the ROMAN HISTORY and other Subjects. 


By GEORGE DAVYS, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Peterborough. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Church Yard, and Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author (uniformly printed), 


A HISTORY of ENGLAND for CHILDREN. 
Eighth Edition. 2s. 6d. 





In small 8vo, price 5s. 6d. 
SERMON S to the YOUNG. By the Rev. 
Cc. E. KENNAWAY, M.A. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Church Yard, and Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
1,.SERMONS preached at BRIG H- 
TON. 7s. 6d. 
2. SECOND SERIES. (Now ready.) 7s. 6d. 


3. COMFORT for the AFFLICTED. Se- 
lected from Various Authors. With a Preface by Samus. WiLBER- 
Force, D.D., Lord Bishop of Oxford. Third Ediuion. 5s. 





NICHOLLS ON THE PROVERBS—SECOND_EDITIUN. 

In 12mo, price 3s. 6d., the Second Edition enlarged, of 
THE BOOK of PROVERBS; explained and 
illustrated from HOLY SCRIPTURE. 

By BENJAMIN ELLIOTT NICHOLLS, M.A., 


Late Curate of St. John’s, Walthamstow ; —— of “‘ Help to the 
heading of the Bivle 


Riving ons, St Paul’s Church Yard, and Waterloo Place. 





NEW WORK ON KOMANISM, BY THE REV. J. E. TYLER. 
In 8vo, price 9s. 

THE IMAGE WORSHIP of the CHURCH 

of ROME proved to be contrary to Holy Scripture and the 
Faith and Discipline of the Primitive Church, and to involve con- 
re aba and ureconcilable Doctrines within the Church of Rome 
itself. 

By J. ENDELL TYLER, B.D. 
Rector of St. Giles in the Fields, and Canon Residentiary of 
St. Paul's. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul's Church Yard, and Waterloo Place. 





HOMERI ILIAS, WITH ENGLISH NOTES.—THIRD EDITION. 


In one large volume 8vo, price 18s., the Third Edition, revised and 
improved, of 


HOMERI ILIAS; The ILIAD of HOMER, 

from a carefully corrected Text; with copious ENGLISH 
NOTES, The G 1 Construc » the Manners 
and Customs, the Mythology and Antiquities of the’ —— A 
aud preliminary observations on points of classical and im- 
portance connected with Homer and his Writings. 


By the Rev. WILLIAM TROLLOPE, M.A. 

Of Pembroke College, Cambri y and formerly one of the Masters 
» oor chris ve Hospital. 

Rivingtons ; Longman and Co.; Hamilton and Co.; Whittaker and 

Co. ; ; Simpkin, Marshall, and Go; Bb. Fellowes; and E. Williams. 








In fep. 8vo, price 5s, 6d., the Second Edition of the 
REMAINS of the late Rev. HENRY WEL- 


LINGTON STARR, B.A., Curate of All Saints, Northampton, 
who perished on Snowden, Sept. 15, 1846. e 
With a Memoir of his Life. By his Sisrzr. 


: Printed and Published by G. N. 


Nort - Weston. London 
— John Rivington, St. Paul’s Church Vardvand Waterloo 
ve. 








STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS. 


1. 
SMITH’S SCHOOL DICTIONARY 
ANTIQUITIES. With 200 Woodcuts. 12mo, 10s. 6d. 
2. 
KING EDWARD THE SIXTH’S LATIN 
GRAMMAR. New Edition, revised. 12mo, 3s. 6d., bound. 
3. 
MATTHLZ’S SHORTER GREEK GRAM- 
MAR. Seventh Edition, revised. 12mo, 3s., bound. 
4, 
BUTTMAN’S LEXILOGUS. 
with Notes, by Fisuitasz. Third Edition. 8vo, l 
5. 
BUTTMAN’S IRREGULAR GREEK 


VEKBS. Translated, with Notes, by Fisnuaxz, Second Edition. 
8vo, 78. 6d. 


of 


‘Translated, 


6. 
COLERIDGE’S GREEK CLASSIC POETS. 
Third Edition. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 6d. 
7. 
PEILE’S ASCHYLUS (The Acamemnon 


and Cua@rnore). With Notes. Second Edition. 8vo, 9. each. 


ELEMENTARY WORKS FOR SCHOOLS. 
. 
MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY of ENG- 


LAND. 40th Thousand. Woodcuts. 12mo, 7s. 6d 
2. 
MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY OF 


FRANCE. 16th Thousand. Woodcuts. 12mo, 7s. 6d. 
3. 
MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY of GER- 
MANY. 3rd Thousand. Woodcuts. 12mo, 7s. 6d. 
4. 
ZESOP’S FABLES. New Version. By Rev. 
THOMAS JAMES. With Woodcuts. Post 8yo. 
5. 
BERTHA’S JOURNAL during a VISIT to 


ENGLAND. 10th Thousand. Woodcuts. 12mo, 7s. 6d. 


6. 
JESSE’S NATURAL HISTORY. 


Edition. Fvap, 8vo, 68. 6d. 


Sixth 


7. 
PHILOSOPHY in SPORT made SCIENCE 
in EARNEST. Sixth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 8s. 
8. 
CROKER’S STORIES from the HISTORY 
of ENGLAND. 33rd Thousand. 24 Woodcuts. 16mo, 5s. 
9. 
CROKER’S PROGRESSIVE GEO- 
GRAPHY. 10th Thousand. 18mo, Is. 6d. 
10. 
LITTLE ARTHURS HISTO RY 
of ENGLAND. 23rd Thousand. Woodcuts, 18mo, 3s. 
11. 


FISHER’S ELEME NTS of GEOMETRY 
and ALGEBRA; for NAVAL SCHOOLS. lémo, 3s. each. 
(Publisned by order of the be aduetvahty » 


12. 
LAMBERT’S KNITTING BOOK. 2 parts, 
16mo, Is. 6d. each. 
13. 


LAMBERT’S CROCHET 


2 parts. 16mo. 


SAMPLER, 
14, 
LAMBERT’S HINTS on DECORATIVE 


NEEDLEWORK. lémo, Is. 6d 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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TO BIND WITH THE “LITERARY GAZETTE,” 
THE ANNUAL CATALOGUE 


NEW WORKS & NEW ENGRAVINGS 


PUBLISHED IN GREAT BRITAIN DURING THE YEAR 1847. 
With their Sizes, Prices, and Publishers’ Names. Beautifully printed im 4to, 16 pp. Price 
One Shilling. 
*,* Sent by Post free, on receipt of 14 Postage Stamps. 
T. Hodgson, Aldine Chambers, Paternoster Row ; and by Order of all Booksellers. 







London : 











MURRAY’S HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. 
. On January 31st. Post 8vo. 


PORTUGAL, GALICIA, AND THE BASQUE PROVINCES. 


A NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY THROUGH THOSE COUNTRIES. 
BY LORD CARNARVON. 
A NEW EDITION. 
“Not only a graphic description of the oats, but it relates a series of personal adventures and perils, very 
unusual in modern Europe.”—Quarterly 
“ A work of superior ability, interest, and ak "— United Service Journal, 
“ These lively and various pages.” —Atheneum. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, 

















INTRODUCTION TO ARCHEOLOGY. 


Now ready, in 8vo, with 19 plates containing upwards of 500 
objects, cloth, 15s, 


AN ARCHZOLOGICAL INDEX (Guide) 
to Remains of Antiquity of the Celtic, Romano-British, und 
Anglo-Saxon Periods. By J.¥.Axeaman, F.S.A. 


intended as a Guide to the study of our early Anti- 
Pits hoped, also prove of service to the practical 


geri 
By the same Author, 
COINS OF THE ROMANS, velating to 


Britain, describéd and [evpprated, 8vo, second edition, enlarged 
plates and woodcuts, cloth, 10s. 6d. wes 


J.R. Smith, 4, Old Compton Street, Soho. 





Just Published,in 2 vols. 8vo, contain 


ing upwards of 1000 pages 
Closely peinted in double columes, cloth, 423... 


A DICTIONARY of Archaic and Provincial 
Words, Obsolete Phrases, Proverbs, and Ancient Customs from 
ee A * of Edward I. By James Oncuanp Hattiwet., F.R.8., 


*,* This work, which has occupied the Editor some years, is now 
completed ; it contains above 50,000 words (smi ying’ all the 
known scattered glossarics of the English lan ree forming a = 
ete key for the reader of the works of our old Poets, Dramatis 

ologiai ians, and other authors whose works abound with allusions, 
of which explanations are not to be fuund in o: eatery Dictionaries 

and books of references. Most of the princi Archaisms are 
illustrated ig Ay —— selected from early in-edited “MSs. and rare 
pecs oe Fore y far the greater portion will be found to be original 
aul es. 


J. R. Smith, 4, Old Compton Street, Soho. 









COMMANDER FORBES, R.N. 


This day is ee in 8vo, with a highly finished fluminated Portrait of the Empress of 
a, and numerous Wood Engravings, 15s. bound, 


FIVE YEARS IN CHINA; 


FROM 1842 TO 1847. 
WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THE OCCUPATION OF THE ISLAND OF BORNEO AND 
THE ISLAND OF LABUAN BY HER MAJESTY’S FORCES. 


BY LIEUT. F. E. FORBES, R.N., 
Commander of H.M.S. Bonetta. 

RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 

















Just ready, in 2 Vols. Post 8vo, with En 


ROLLO AND HIS RACE; 


OR, FOOTSTEPS OF THE NORMANS. 
BY ACTON WARBURTON, ESQ. 


‘RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 
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JUST PUBLISHED BY 
HENRY G. BOHN, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


HOFLANDS BRITISH ANGLERS MANUAL, 


: NEW EDITION. 
EDITED BY EDWARD JESSE, ESQ., 


Post 8vo, illustrated by highly-finished steel and wood engravings, many of which are now first 
added, cloth gilt, 12s. 1848. 


MANTELL’S WONDERS OF GEOLOGY; 


OR, A FAMILIAR EXPOSITION OF GEOLOGICAL PHENOMENA, 
SIXTH EDITION, GREATLY ENLARGED. 
















In 2 vols. post 8vo, coloured plates, and upwards of 200 wood-cuts, gilt cloth, 18s. 1848. 
DAWSON W. TURNER’S 
NOTES TO HERODOTUS, 
FOR THE USE OF COLLEGE STUDENTS, 
8vo cloth, 12s. 1848. 
BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY, Price 3s. 6d. per Volume. 
THE NEW VOLUMES ARE 
30. COXE’S MEMOIRS OF MARLBOROUGH, Vol. II, Portrait 





of the Duchess. 








ANGLO-SAXON. 


12mo, ¢loth, 5s. 6d. 


(GUIDE to the ANGLO-SAXON TONGUE; 
With Reading Lessons, in Prose and Verse, fur the use of 
Learners, &c. By E. J. Vernon, B.A., Oxon. 


“The Author of this Guide scems to have made one step in the 
right direction, by compiling what may be pronounced the best 
work on the subject hitherto published in England.”’—Atheneum 


ANGLO-SAXON LIFE of ST. GUTHLAC, 
ag a translation, now first printed. By C W. Goopwix. lamo, 


J. R. Smith, 4, Old Compton Street, Soho. 





MUSICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
Just published, in 8vo, cloth, 5s, 
eS. MADRIGALIANA ; a 
phical Account of the Musical and Poe! Poctival Works 
ubliched SRE Peed during the eth and 17th Century, under the 
The titl titles of rigals, Ballets, Ayres, Canzonets, &c. , E. T. Rix- 
Bautr, LL.D., 

* It records a class of books left undescribed by Ames, Herbert 
ait Dibdin, and es a most valuable vatulogue of f the Lyrical 
Poe etry of the age to which it refers. 

SHAKSPERIAN BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
SHAKESPERIANA: An Account of the 
Books relating to Shakespeare. By J. O. HaLtiwzLu. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 
J. R. Smith, 4, Old Compton Street, Soho. 





Now ready, 2 vols. post 8vo, cloth, 16s. 


fSSAXS on the LITERATURE, POPULAR 
UPERSTITIONS, and HISTORY of ENGLAND in the 
MIDDLE AGES. By Tuomas Wauicut, M.A., F.S.A. 


volumes as an mootes, weait a $0 
eaeasateeatins rane ace cad d popular manner wher: 


By the same Author, 
ESSAYS on the LEGENDS of PURGA- 


TORY, HELL, and PARADISE, current during the Middle Ages, 
Post 8vo, cloth, 6s. ” : ~ 


J. R. Smith, 4, Old Compton Street, Soho. 





IMPORTANT SHAKESPERIAN DISCOVERIES. 
In one handsome me Svo, nes Gy Peat > a, i with 76 Engravings from 


A NEW LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE, in- 


cluding ge ay res ing the Poet and - Fam 
never before pu ByJ. 0. fava Ree hy ed 
“No work on the personal history of Shakespeare, has yet been 
— of curious, novel, snd jaterer erecting matter.’ me Literary 


J. R. Smith, 4, Old Compton Street, Soho. 








Printed “ fen eer er eat Number 3, Wardrobe Tevects 
Doctors’ of Saint Andrew by the Ward- 
robe, in “he "vite oe feoee Printer ; and éby Paul 
Rycaut Shord. che, the younger, at his re: jee, the Literary 
Gazette Office, Number 5, Catherine Street; Strand, in the parish 
ofet Maryle Strand,in the County of Middlesex, on Saturday, 
January 29, 1848. 





(81. GOETHES AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 13 Books. Portrait. 





Agents for New York: Wiley and Putnam, 161, Broadway, 
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